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PREFACE. 

The first edition of this work was published in 1 845, as 
a " Second Part " of the Course of Instruclion for the Deaf 
and Dumb, of which the First (or Elementary) Part, ap- 
peared in 1844. In revising the First Part for a second 
edition, it was found advisable to divide it ; and to add to 
the latter portion many new lessons, which, upon further 
experience, and more mature reflection, it had been found, 
could advantageously be introduced between the new First 
Part and the present Part. Accordingly, in 1849, a new 
«( Second Part" was published, by which the present volume 
hai become the Third Part. By this arrangement it is 
hoped, an objection will be obviated, which was made by 
some experienced teachers, when the present volume first 
appeared as the Second Part, namely : that the transition 
from the First to the Second Part was too abrupt, and the 
Lessons in this Part too difficult for pupils who had only 
gone through the First Part. 

To pupils who have passed through the new Second Part, 
the first half of the present volume will offer very few diffi- 
culties of construction, which are not anticipated in the 
Second Part. And, as that portion of the volume is chiefly 
composed of reading lessons, it can be gone through more 
rapidly than would be advisable with lessons designed to 
introduce, and illustrate new laws of construction. Yet, 
the. pupil's real progress in language, will not be less for 
the time spent in fixing firmly in the memory, by repetition, 
words, and forms of construction already learned. One oi 
the advantages which the Author proposed to himself, from 
compiling a regular series of Text Books, instead of select- 
ing books from among those prepared for children who 
liear, was that he could thus study to introduce, in interest- 



ing counections, those words and phrases already taught, 
which it is important to impress firmly on the pupil's mem- 
ory ; aud at the same time, avoid such words and forms 
of construction as would, at the actual stage of the course, 
either he difficult of explanation, or tend to confuse the 
pupil's ideas respecting the meaning of words, and their 
mutual dependence in sentences. It is not \v^hat the pupil 
merely commits to memory of an evening, and nearly, or 
quite forgets before he has practical occasion to use it ; but 
what he well remembers, and can readily recall and apply 
at his need, that is the true measure of his progress. And if 
words and phrases already learned can be introduced in 
new combinations, embodying information of new and pi- 
quant interest to the pupil, the advantage will, as every 
teacher knows, be greater than by merely reviewing old 
lessons. 

Still, even in going through the first three chapters of thift 
volume, the pupil will enlarge his knowledge of language 
by many new words and phrases. Such words and phra- 
ses as are likely to be unknown, or unfamiliar to him, and 
thus to require more particular explanation from the teach- 
er, are printed in italics. It is hardly necessary to observe^^ 
that, where examples are given to illustrate any principle 
of construction, or idiom of speech, the words on which the 
force of the example depends, are also in italics. 

The proper use, in books for the deaf and dumb, ot 
italics, and of those other marks, too few in number, by 
which we attempt to give to written or printed words, a 
small portion of that significancy which, in the living utter* 
ance, they derive from the tones of the voice, is a point of 
much importance. The Author could wish that there were 
other means of distinguishing words and phrases, marked 
merely to denote that they require attention and explana- 
rioa frotn the teaclier, so that the use of italics may be r»* 
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served for ccises, where they lend force and point to the ex- 
pression. Perhaps such means may be devised. 

The fourth and fifth chapters of this volume, are adapted 
to the use of pupils of from three to five years standing, for 
whom they may be advantageously used to form lessons in 
language and grammar, to be attended to alternately, witE 
lessons in a regular course of arithmetic, and geography 
or history. 

The three parts now published, do not embrace nearly 
all the idioms and anomalies of our language ; nor perhaps, 
even a majority of the words in common use. Still, the 
shortness of the term of instruction, and the pressing neces- 
sity of introducing the pupil, not later than about the mid- 
dle, of his term, to books prepared for children who hear, 
may make it inexpedient to add another part of the Course, 
merely to teach the words and idioms of our language.— 
It is, no doubt, highly desirable that all the words and all 
the modes of speech, which it is expedient to teach during 
the course of instruction, should be arranged in a ^regular 
and philosophical order ; but in practice, the necessity of 
the case compels us, as soon as the pupil has acquired t 
fair degree of facility in reading and writing, to introduce 
other branches of study ; and from that time the words and 
forms of language are rather explained as they occur, than 
as we would choose to introduce them. And perhaps this 
mode, though it would be a serious disadvantage lo the 
pupil in the earlier part of the course, offers no particular 
disadvantages in the latter part of it. 

There still remains one desideratum to the course of in- 
struction in language, namely : a methodical vocabularyt 
in two parts — ^one part being so arranged, upon an ideolo- 
gical method^ that the deaf mute, who has forgotten the pro- * 
per word to express a given idea, may be able to find it 
again, by knowing its proper place in iVv© Noe^vlXvc^ % «cA. 
the other pan, in alphabetical order, XoAoe s^^ca^^ %.\^^\a>Q. 



tp the use of the deaf and dumb, by the simplicity of its 
deRnitions and examples, and by the frequent illustration 
of words by cuts. The labor of preparing such a work» 
and the expense of printing for so limited a demand, make 
it somewhat doubtful, whether the Author wi11.be able to 
realize his plan of preparing a Dictionary of this kind. 

The innovations which the Author has found it necessary 
to make, in the popular terms and definitions of grammar, 
he is happy to find, have generally been approved by 
teachers. 

As. the course of instruction is intended for professed 
teachera of the deaf and dumb, the Author has never at- 
tempted to describe the 4igns used in explaining words ; 
and, though occasional hints are given in the notes, the 
mode of explaining, illustrating, and reviewing lessons, has 
in general, been left to the teacher. The reader, not per 
sonally acquainted with the art of deaf-mute instruction, 
must not, therefore, expect to learn it from this work. The 
object has been to prepare suitable lessons. The teacher 
is supposed competent to make good use of them. And it 
may be added, that the art is far better learned from the 
living teacher than from books. There was a time indeed, 
when De L'Ep6e and Sicard, found it necessary to describe 
minutely their processes, for the benefit of those who could 
probably never personally visit a school for the deaf and 
dumb. But now, schools and teachers are so widely spread, 
that there need be no difficulty in finding facilities of learn- 
ing the art from living examples. Still there are many 
valuable processes in use among teachers, which are not 
generally known out of the institution where they were 
devised. To preserve and communicate these for the com- 
mon benefit, is one of the principal advantages hoped from 
the proposed Annual Convention of Teachers, and from a 
periodical devoted to the cause of the deaf and dumb. 
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CHAPTER I. THE HISTORT < 




The motherhaBnureetl her baby. Shehasputit in the cradle. 
It haa gone to sleep. Sbe is rocking it. 

Babe — baby— ^little child — Infant — young child. 

A hahy has no teeth. It has not mach hair on its faead. 
Its hands and fingers are very small. Its 1t!gs are short 
and weak. It cannot speak, or walk, or chew. It wears 
a loose frock, and a capon its head. It sleeps in a cradle. 
Its food is its mother's milk. Its mother ntirte* it ; she 
loTfls it, and is very careful of it. She carries it in her 
arms when she goes to visit her fiiends 

When the child is hungry, or hurt, or sick, it cries. Its 
mother hears it and runs to it. She lifts it up, and rocka 
it. She gives it the breatt, and when it is satisfied, it goe» 
to tlecp again. Some childron have no mothers, or their 
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mothers are sick and cannot nurse them. They must be 
hvugAt tip hy hand. 

When the child is a few weeks old, it begins to smile 
and to woep. It will smile when you play with it. It 
begins to know its own mother. It is afraid of stranger*. 

When the child is a few months old, it begins to cut its 
teeth. The teeth grow up from the jaw through the skin 
of the gums. When the child is cutting its teeth, its mouth 
is sore, it is cross and cries often. It likes to rub its new 
teeth on something bard. Its mother hangs a piece of 
silver money round its neck. 




A child crawling, A child learning to walk. 

Now the child begins to crawl about the floor on its 
hands and knees. It plays with a ratili. It loves to lift 
things, to handle them, and to tear them. Let it have old 
newspapers to tear, but do not give it books ; it will spoil 

Now it begins to eat soft bread, sweet apples, berries, &;c. 

When the child is about a year old, its legs become strong. 
It can stand alone. Then it learns to walk and run about. 
It often stumbles or slips, and falls and hurts itself. It 
cnes, and its mother runs and lifls it up, and kisses it. 
Now it begins to talk. It can say papa and mamma. 

Now the child must heweaned. Sometimes it is weaned 
U one year old ; sometimes at a year and a half. 

When the child is two or three years old, it can talk' 
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pretty well. It can ask for bread and batter, for cake, for 
apples, for nuts, for its plat/thmg», &c. It knows the 
names of ite parents and ftiends and playmalei. It can 
call the dog and cat. It can tell who hurt it. It be^s 
to think, feel, and reaton. If you give it a small piece of 
cake, and give iu brother a large one, it will think you 
wi^^. If you treat it kindly, it will love you. If yon 
treat it unkindly, it will dialike yoiL 

Now the child can sit at the table in a little high chair, ' 
and hold its little knife, fork and spoon. It can eat bread 
and butter, bread and milk, rice, pie, &c. 

Now its mother often haa another little baby. The 
child toottdert at its little brother or sister, and lov^ to kiss 
it and play with it. Sometimes the child hurts tfae Httle 
baby and the baby cries, and then the mother whips the 
child to make it atr^iU. 



Section IL—Ckildkood. 




A boy and a girl looking at their playthings. 

Now a little girl oflen has long hair, but the mother 
cften cuts oiTtfae hair of the little boy, and sometimes she 
cute off the hair of the little girl. The little girl does not 
wear a cap, but she has a hat or bonnet when she goes out. 
The little boy has a hat, or a boy's cap, but he often runs 
out bareheaded, and hoth boys and girls often go barefoot in 
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summer. Now the little boy throws aside his petticoats^ 
and wears pantaloons, ^'acA;e^, and apron. The little girl 
wears a frock, and often she wetiVB pantalettes. 

When boys and girls are five or six years old, they 
begin to go to school, and learn to spell and to read. 

Little boys and girls are very Jbnd of play. They will 
run about, jump and shout for a long time. Sometimes 
their noise is very troublesome, and their parents command 
them to be stUl, or send them out of doors. 

Small children cannot work much; but they can help 
their parents sometimes. They can Jetch in a little wood 
for the fire, or pick up chips, or feed the chickens, or^go a 
little way on errands. They cannot go Jar from home 
alone, but a woman often sends her little boy or girl half a 
mile to borrow tea, sugar, candles, or other light things. 

When children are six or eight years old, their teeth 
SecoTne loose, and fall out, and new teeth grow up. 

When bojs are ten or twelve years old, they think 
themselves tall, strong and wise. They are often rude, 
saucy and disobedient. People do not like such boys. 
They must be whipped, to make them behave well. Bad 
boys often torment and kill poor little animals, and teaze 
and hurt small children. This is both m^ean and cruel. 
Sometimes they tell lies, or swear ^ or steal. This is very 
wicked. People will hate and despise such boys, and God 
yn\\ punish them. 

Little girls are also sometimes careless, rude and saucy. 
Nobody likes such girls. But some boys and girls are 
kind to their brothers, sisters and playmates, obedient to 
their parents and teachers, and civil to strangers. Every 
body likes such boys and girls. Every hody praises them, 
and is happy to see them. 

Boys and girls love to play. They may play sometimes, 



but Hwy muM not play always. When they have studied 
their lesaon, aad ^niihed their work, they may go and 
play. 







Boys playing ball. 
The boya play with balls ; they shoot with pop gtau, or 
with little bows and arrows. They throw stones with 
rimgt. They draw little sleds and wagons, and trmtdZe little 
wheel-barrows. They whip tops, roll hoops, and fly kites. 
They slide and skate. Tbey run and leap over logs, 
stones and rails. They climb and swing. They chase 
each other, and the little boys ride on the backs of the 
big onei. In warm weather they love to wade in a brook, 
and sometimes they go to a pond or river, and leant to 
swim ; but tbey must be careful. If they go into deep 
water, they may be drowned. Look at that poor boy in 
the picture. He is in deep water, and he cannot swim. 
He holds up his hands 
and crie» far hdp, but 
the little boy on the 
{ shore cannot reach 
I him. Soon he will, 
;; the water vrill 
InuA into his mouth 
i and DOM, and eluAf 
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him. Perhaps some man or large boy will come and pull 
him out of the water before he is dead ; but I fear he will 
be droioned. People will come with poles and hooks and 
ropes. They will drag^ the pond, and pull the dead body 
out of the water, and carry it home. His parents and 
brothers and sisters will weep. I am sorry for them. 

Boys often build miid-dam9, and little houses and pens 
of mud, stones or snow. In winter they are very fond of 
throwing snow-balls, and they love to ride down hill on 
little sleds. 

Boys love to ride horses and colts, and sometimes they 
get hdid Jalls.^ Sometimes they play soldiers. They have 
wooden guns and tin swords, and little drums and trump- 
ets. One of them is chosen captain. He waves his sword, 
and orders them to march this way and that way.^ 

Girls also have their play things. A very small girl 
loves to dress and nurse a doll. Sometimes she has a 
little house for her doll, and a little bed, and a little table, 
and little tea pots, cups, saucers and spoons. Sometimes 
she invites, in jest, other little girls to bring their dolls, and 
take tea with her. 

Large girls do not dress dolls, but they love to swing, 
and jump the rope. They can dance, and play variotis 
games. They often play in their room, but when the 
weather is pleasant, they go out and play on the grass. 
They do not skate or swim, but in winter they love to 
slide on the smooth ice. Sometimes the boys draw them 
on their little sleds, or in their little wagons. 

1 '' To drag a pond or river," is to drag a hook or grapnel all over 
the bottom of the water. The teacher will explain the worde putt, 
jerk, dragy draw. 

2 Get a fall ; hurt by a fall; give a fell; &sc. 

3 Go the right way; wrong way ; lost his way ; &c. 




A little boy drawing a little A boy swinging a girL 
girl in a little wagon. 

That little girl in the picture has a whip in her band, 
and maka believe she b diiying a horse. The little boy is 
going on aU fours like a horse. Children think this fine 

When you play, you must be careful not to hurt your- 
eelves, or your playmates. You must not be cross or 
^Dgry, if yoa are beaten, or when you are hurt by 
accident. You most not be enviout, if you see other 
children have pretty playthings. You must not be adjish, 
and want to eat all the fruit or keep everything to yourtelf. 
You must not be prmid of your fine clothes, or nice play- 
things, and despite poor children. 

Girls must not climb trees, or wade in deep water, or 
roll on the ground. People will laugh at them and 
despise them. 

Boys sometimes climb trees and steal birds' nests. 
They are very cruel. The poor birds fly round, and cry 
for their young ones. Sometimes these bad boys fall from 
the trees and break their bones. OAen they tear their 
clothes, and when they return home, their parents chastife 
tibem. The rod makes their legs »marU 

Good boys help their father. When he ploughs, they 
dinee the oxen. They can help spread and rake hay. 
They fetch the cows home at night. They can drop 
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com; pull up weeds; dig potatoes; pick applea; and do 
many other ^ngs. 

Good girls also help their mother. They can wash 
dishes ; take care of the baby ; feed chickens ; and pick 
gretna and beans for dinner. They learn lo sew and to 
knit. 

When deaf and dumb boys and girls are twelve years 
old, they are sent to the Institution to be taught. 



SeeHvH III. — Youth. 




Young people going on sporty nf pleatwe. 



When boys and girls are about fnurteen or fifteen years 
old, they begin to grow tall. Now they are called yotmg 
peoj^ or ytntthi. 

When they can read, write and cipher well, their parents 
take them from school. They must now learn to work, 
and most earn their oum living. 
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Some boys go to coUege, and study very hard for several 
years. They wish to become ministers, or teachers, or 
doctors, or lawyers. 

Many boys become apprentices, and learn trades. They 
become shoemakers, or tailors, or carpenters, or cahinet" 
TnaJcers, or book-binders, or blacksmiths, or nuisons, or coopers, 
or hatters, or printers, or painters, or wagon-makers, or 
chair-makers, or watchr-makers, or weavers, or butchers, &c. 

Some boys ^<7 ^c^ «ea, and become sailors, or fishermen. 
Have you ever seen a large ship ] Have you ever been on 
board one 1 Would you like to be a sailor ? ^fisherman ? ' 

Many boys stay at home and help their fathers, or grand- 
fathers, or uncleSyOn the farm, or in the garden. They 
learn to chop wood, dig the garden, plough, sow and har- 
row, cradle wheat, rye, or oats, mow and rake, thresh and 
dean grain, and carry it to mill, butcher hogs and cattle, &c. 

Large boys like to go into the woods with their guns and 
dogs. They shoot birds, squirrels, quails, rabbits, &c. 
Sometimes they find a bear on a tree, and kill it, and then 
they Jed very proud. 

When boys become tall and strong, and can work well, 
they often earn money, and buy nice clothes, and invite 
young ladies to ride out with them on a party of pleasure. 

Look at the picture. There are eight young people in 
the party, — four young ladies, and four young men. The 
two drivers do not bdong to the party. They have twa 
carriages. In one carriage we see a young lady on the 
back seat, her partner, (or beau) is not iai sight,' I think 
he will soon come. They, are waiting for him. On the 
front seat we see another young lady and a young man. 

1 Tho teacher will explain, that vould like, refers to a mere ■appomtioa, 
will or ihall likCf to something expected. 

2 In sight; out of sight. 

I* 
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They sit with their backs to the horses. The driver is on 
the Box, with his whip in his hand. We cannot see the 
horses, because the other carriage is in the way.^ In the 
other carriage we see one young lady. The other young 
lady is just stepping in. Her beau offers his arm to astisi 
her. The other young man stands behind him. Soon 
they will all get in, and then the drivers will crack their 
whips and the horses will start on a trot. It is pleasant to 
sit in a «^rt»^-carriage, and ride fast, and see the thick 
woods, green meadows, cornfields, orchards and houses 
Bj past you. Sometimes you drive over a bridge, and 
shudder to see the deep bright water beneath you. These 
young people will ride a few miles to visit their friends, 
and in the evening they will return home. I hope they 
will return s(ife. 

Some girls learn a trade. They become taUoresses^ or 
hook-folders^ or dress-^makers, or milliners. Some cover 
umbrellas ; some sew gloves ; some bind shoes ; some 
trim hats ; some work in woolen or cotton factories. 

Many girls stay at home, and help their mothers, or 
grandmothers, or aunts, or sisters. They learn to wash 
and iron ; to card and spin wool, flax and tow ; to milk, to 
skim the milk, and to chum ; to make cheese ; to knead 
breadj and make pie and cake, and to mix custard and 
pudding and to bake them; to cook the dinner ; to set the 
table, and clear it (ff; to make sweetmeats and pickles ; 
to stuff' and ro€ut a turkey, or a pig ; to make soap ; to 
make and mend their own clothes, and the clothes of their 
&thers and brothers ; to keep the house- clean, the beds 
neat, and the furniture in order ; to take care of children 
and sick people.' When a girl can do aU this, she is 

1 In the way; oat of the way; get oat of my way; dec. 

2 Teach the papil that the verb leamt, expressed before the first 
iafiiiitiye, ip aodentood before all the rest. 
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called a smart young woman, and thinks she can keep 
house for herself. 

When young men are eighteen or twenty, their beards 
begin to grow, and they must shave once or twice a week. 

At eighteen or twenty young people are nearly JuU 
grown. 

When a y6ung man is twenty-one years old, he is of 
full age. At that age apprentices are always free. Young 
men oi fvXl age can go where they please, and work for 
themselves. They can vote at elections. They must pay a 
tax. Now they keep all the money they earn ; but they 
must buy their own clothes, and pay their board. Some- 
times they are masters of their own shops ; sometimes 
they work for other men in a shop or on a farm ; some- 
times they stay and help their fathers. They often work 
hard and earn much money. Some are foolish, and spend 
all their money for watches and fine clothes, or in riding 
about. Some go to taverns and spend their time in drink- 
ing, smoking, talking nonsense, or fighting ; and spend their 
money for rum and tobacco. These foolish young men 
will always be poor, and perhaps will become drunkards. 

Other young men are vnse and prudent, and save part of 
their money. They put it in the Savings-hank ; or buy 
land, or cattle. 

Young women are free when they are eighteen. Some 

go to a town or city to work and earn money* They often 

spend their money for fine clothes, and love to go to meet- 

^ing, or to parties, and show their new clothes. This is vain 

and foolish* 

Some young women help their aged mothers. They 
provide food and clothes for them, and nurse them when 
they are sick. 

Many young women stay at home. If their parents are 



very rich, t^ey do not work much, but sew, read, and 
visit each other. But many young women work hard, and 
it makes them strong and healAy. When they are tired, 
it i* pleasant to rest. If you never work, you cannot 



Young men and young women do not often go to school ; 
but they often study at home. They go to church, and to 
a Bible-class. Sometimes they become Sunday School 

teachers. 



Section IV. — Manhood. 




A Weddmg. 



When a young man haa saved money enough, he wishes 
lo have & home of his own. He looks round for a good 
wife. When he has found a young woman tojJeasehin^ 
he covrU her a few months, and asks her to marry him. 
If she likes him, and is willing to marry him, she asks hetf 
parents' eoittent. If he Is leter, gooi-tm^ered, and tndiu- 
trioiu, her parents give their consent. 

They invite their relations and friends on both tide*, to 
the tceddimg. The hride and bridegroom stand up before 
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the company; they join their hands, and promise to be 
faithful and kind to each other ; the minister prays to God 
for his blessing f and they become husband and wife. Then 
the company kiss the bride, and shake hands vdth the bride- 
groom, and wish them joy and happiness. Often they have 
a wedding feast. They eat cake, and drink wine or cordials, 
and then toish the young couple good night and take leave. 
Sometimes the young couple travel together for a few 
days. 

When young people are married, they buy or hire a 
house, or sometimes they build one. The parents of the 
bride make her a present of furniture. Sometimes the 
fether of the bridegroom gives him a small farm. 

Sometimes the young couple are very poor. They have 
but one bed, and one little table ; a few old chairs, and 
some cheap dishes. But if they are industrious and prudent, 
they can buy good furniture in a few years. 

They feel contented and happy to live in their own house. 
The wife loves to keep her rooms nice. She quilts cover' 
lets for her beds, and makes curtains for her windows. 
She hangs a veil over her looking-glass to keep off the 
flies. 

She cooks a good breakfast for her husband in the morn- 
ing ; she cooks a good dinner for him at noon, and blows 
the horn to call him from the field ; and when he comes 
back at night tired and hungry, she has a good supper 
ready for him. She makes and mends his clothes, and 
washes and irons his shirts. 

If the husband is a mechanic, or lawyer, or merchant, or 
teacher, he earns money, and brings it to his wife ; she 
goes to the store or the market, and buys flour, butter, 
cheese, sugar, meat, fish, &c. She also buys cloth, calico, 
silk, thread, &c. 
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If th« husband ia a fanner, he does not often give money 
to his wife. He has pork and beef and wheat and com 
and potatoes enough of %U own. The wife sells butter 
and cheese, and eggs and chickens and turkeys, and she 
has money enough to buy her clothes, dishes and furniture. 
She Bpins her own wool, and knits stockings. She sends 
part of ihe yam to the weaver, to mEdce cloth and blankets 
for winter. Her husband raiset flax, and drettes it in win- 
ter. She spins it, and sends it to the weaver to make thin 
cloth for summer. 

Sometimes their friends come to see them, and some- 
times they visit their friends, . They do not stay from home 
long. They like to be at home, and think it a pleasant and 
happy place. But pf^en the wife goes to visit her old 
parents, and is happy to stay some days with her mother 
and sisters. When her friends come to visit her, she 
invites them into the parlor, and treaU them with tea, cake 
and sweetmeats. 

In a few years there are little children in the house. 
Now the young man is a father, and the young woman a 
pother. Now the wife cannot do all the work. Some- 
times one of her sisters comes to live with her and help her. 
Sometimes she hires a strong careful girl to help her. 

The little children climb up on their knees, and call 
them papa and mamma. When they go to Bee their old 
fathers and mothers, the children call them grandpapa and 
grandmamma. Those two little 
' girls have come to visit their ^oikJ- 
papa. T do not know whether it 
b their fatket^t father, or their mo- 
lt Iher't father. 





The little g^rl is sitting in her papa'tla.p,aai her brother 
fltands by his knee. He is telling them a pretty ilory. 

You see the fire bums, /or it is cold wcalker. There 
are some books on the mantle abelf./or the father and 
mother love to read good books, and will teach their 
children to read them. 

Somo of thoir brothers and sisters have children. 
These children are their nieces and nephews. Sometimes 
their nieces and nephews come to visit them, and play 
vrith their little cousins. 

Sometimes the man and his wife have a large family, and 
their children are often very troublesome. Sometimes the 
children break the windows, or dishes, or looking-glass. 
Sometimes they tear their clothos, and the mother must 
mend them again and again,till they are worn out. Some- 
times they bum or icedd themselves, or fell and hurt them* 
■aires, and then they must be nursed and put to bed. 
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That ignorant and careless child has overturned the tea- 
pot, and the hot water is flying' over its face and neck. 
It will be dreadfully scalded. 

Sometimes the children become very sick, and the father 
must ride for the doctor. Sometimes they die, and their 
parents weep over them. The dead child is put into a little 
coflin. The friends and neighbors come to the funeral. 
The minister preaches a i^neral sermon. Then the coflin 
is carried to the grave-yard, and put into a little grave. 
The earth is thrown over the coflin, and the parents never 
again see their dear little child on earth, but they hope to 
see it again in heaven. 

Though some children become sick and die, many 
others are healthy, and grow fast. If their parents are 
foolish, and indulge them, they often become saucy, rude^ 
selfish, mischievotis and disobedient, and make their parents 
very unhappy. But when their parents are wise, and 
counsel and correct them, they become well-behaved, care- 
ful, affectionate and gefnerous, and make their parents happy. 
They are willing to help their parents in light work. 

1 When the wind blows hard in sammer, the dust and dry leaves^y 
chovJi', and in winter the snow^te^ in oar faces. If you throw a stone 
into a pond, the water willfiy up. A man was catting down a tree, a 
chip iUw in his eye, and gave him much pain. 
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They go to school and improve fast, and their parents yee{ 
proud of them. 

The man and woman are now middU-aged people. 
They stay much at home. If they are industrious and 
prudent, they grow rich. They are grave, careful, and 
thoughtful. Now their hair begins to turn gray. They 
do not like to walk fast, bat they are still strong. 

Sometimes the husband or the wife dies. Whisn tiie 
husband dies, his wife is called a widow. She has one 
third of his property, and the other two thirds are divided 
among his childr«Q. If he has no children, it is given to 
his brothers and sisters. 

A widow wears a black moummg dress for some 
months. She is often very unhappy and lonesome. But 
she takes care of her children ; she givee them good advice, 
and tells them to fear and obey Grod, and to be honest and 
industrious, and then they will be comfortable and happy. 

When the wife dies, her husband is called a widower. 
Sometimes a widow or a widower marries again. This is 
called a second marriage. 

2 
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Section V.—OldAgi. 




Now the man and woman sre getting old.- Thmr 
children are grtW» up. Many of them are mairted and 
have fainiliea of tbeiir own. Sometimes tliey live fer from 
their parents. 

The old people hare grand children, and sometimes 
gnat-grand children. Often they take some of their 
grand children to lire with them. 

Now the old people cannot work hard. They love to 
nt by tlie fire> The old man smokes hie pipe, and reads, 
or UUt ttoriet to his grand children. 

Now the old people iloop and latter. Their hur 
becomes gray, and at last quite white. Often it falls off, 
and they become bald. Their faces are virinlded. Their 
jointi are *(iff. They cough often. Their eyes are dim. 
They are hard of hearing. Often they become peeeith and 
t^uh suA forgelfvl. Very old people are often childish. 

We moM reaptel old people. If they are somedmes 
forgetful and foolish, we must not laugh at them. If we 
Moeit them, God will be very angry. 



Some men and vomen live long. A very few hsve UthI 
one hundred, and tvm one hundred and fifty years. Bat 
tn general old people die between Berenty and eighty. 

Their hodies are wrapped in a thrond, put in a coffin, 
and carried in a hearie or on a bier to the grave. Their 
children, relatives and friends follow the coffin. They 
stand round the grave and the coffin is opened to give 
them a la*l look. They look for Iht la»l lime on the face 
of their aged parent, and weep, and take fareiaell. Then 
the coffin is put into the grave ; eoma straw is put on k, 
and the earth and stonea are thrown in. The grave m 
Jilted wp, and the earth makes a heap over it. Some men 
have cut the name of the deeeaaed on a flat stone. It ia 
put at the head of the^grave. The minister lifts hie hat^ 
and all the men uncover their heads while the minister 
makes a short prayer. Then they diiperte, and return to 
their homes. 




Have you seen in the grave-yard the graves of your 
grand-father, or grand-mother, or father or mother, or of 
a little hrother or oiBter, or cousin or other ntar relative, or 
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of one of your dear friends and playmates ? Their bones 
are in the grave. Worms have eaten their flesh. Their 
souls have gone to God to be judged. If they have been 
good and pious, they are now happy in heaven. 

Some of them were old when they died, some were mid- 
dle aged, and left little children crying for their parents. 
Some were young and thoughtless. Some were little 
children. Go into the grave-yard, and you will see many 
little graves. 

Some were sick a long time before they died. They 
iuffered much pain. Some were sick only a day or two. 
Some died suddenly. Some were killed by accident, and 
some by other men, or by uUd beasts. 

We must all die. Perhaps we may die this day. Per- 
haps we may live to be old. God only knows. Fear and 
obey Him, and then, whether you die, or whether you live, 
you will be happy. 



QUESTIONS ON THE PRECEDING LESSONS. 

The teacher will form qaestionB on each lesson, varying tiiem io as to 
prove whether Ihe painlB understand the whole sentence, and explain- 
ing the change that would be made by the addition or sabtraction of a 
woid. They should be made familiar with the most common phrase- 
ology of answen,/rs< written at length, and <&e» abbreviated, as in the 
following examples : 

Has a baby any teeth ? 

No sir : — ^A baby has no teeth. 

It has no teeth. 

It has none. 
Has it any hair on its head ? 

Yes sir : — ^It has some h<ur oo its head. 

It has some. 

It has a little. 
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What does it do when it is hungry 1 

When it is hungry it cries. 

It cries. 
What may a child have to play with ? 

Old newspapers, &c. 

After going over the lessons once by direct questions, the answers to 
which may be taken from the text, it will be advantageous to go over 
them again, asking questions, the answers to which must be drawn fixna 
the pupil's own experience or reflections, as for example:— 

Does a baby always sleep in a cradle ? 

No sir : — It sleeps in a bed sometimes. 
Does the mother always carry it in her arms, when she 
goes to visit her friends 1 

No sir: — Sometimes she leaves it at home with a 

nurse. 

Do all children begin to walk at a year old ? 

No sir : — Some begin to walk before they are a year 
old. Some are sickly, and do not begin to walk till they 
are two or three years old. Jl few are bom lame, and 
never walk. 

Do all boys and girls go to school at five or six years 
old? 

No sir: — Some are ten or twelve years old before 
they go to school. Some never go to school. They 
never ^am to read and write. I pity them. 
Do all young men and young women get married ? 

No sir : — Some become old bachelors, and old maids. 
Do all people live to be old ? 

No sir : — Very many die in infancy, in childhood^ in 
youth, and in manhood. 
Do all married people have children ? 
How many fathers have you 1 Only one. 



so me BI8TOET or wum. 

How many g^ndfathen bayo yon t 

I have two grandfathers. One is my father's fitther, 
and the other is my mother's father. 

The abore will snffice as hints to the experienced teacher, both for 
tito preoedmg leaaonB, and those in following clu^ten. 

It will be advantageoos also, to .practice the pupils in forming Jiarra- 
tifesy by changing the general form of the text to the nairative fonn^ 
and in writing in full those passages in which an ellipsk occora. 



Section VL 
InJUcHana of Verh$ introduced in the preceding Leseons, 

I. — ^RBGUIiAR YKBBS. 

1. The following have the tenses formed on the participle 
in ing. 

tVansidve — ^norso, suckle, roch^ Wean, help, fetch, tor- 
ment, tease, punish, praisie, finish, roHy drown, choke, 
drag, wave, order, chastise, crddle, butcher, trim, ailsisty 
crack, cover, fold, card, clear off, stuff, roast, quilt, shave, 
court, counsel, correct, wrinkie vp,fiU, thresh, clean, scald, 
search. Those in italics are sometimes intransitive. 

Intvanntive — shout, leap, rush, march, aseemhle, disperse^ 
Hart, shudder, stoop, totter, slip^ smart, votcj cipher, epell. 
Those in italics are sometimes transitive. The last three 
do not change their meaning in becoming transitive ; but 
iil the other verbs above Which are both transitive and 
intransitive, contain in their transitive meaning the sense 
of to cause or nUike, as observed in the First Fart. 

Lie, to teU Ues, is regular. He lied, he has lied ; parti- 
ciple lying. But it is more common, in fisuniHar discoune 
to say, he tells licMI, — \b telling lies, — ^told a lie, &c. 



iNrfiBcnoNs or rxitMi 



Si 



2. The following do not in general admit the tenses in 
wig-. 

Transitive. — Command, inrite, order, promise^ despise 
treat, cure, respect, judge, suffer, wonder at, belong tO| 
offer, hire, mock, earn. 

Intransitive. — Behave, wonder, reach, smart. 

Reach f is used treuisitively by omitting the preposition to. ** The tope 
does not reach the bottom,'^ or to the bottom. Several other of the 
verbs in the foregoing list are nsed in the present tense instead of the 
present imperfect, in cases for which it would be difficult to give rules, 
but which the teacher may illustrate by examples, as: "That old man 
stoops and totters : his hand Rbakos, bin beard waves in the ivind." '' A 
hoy was steeping to look into a well, he slipped, and was tottering, 
when his brother seized him, and pulled him back.'' This point wffl 
be further illustrated in speaking of the tenses of verbs. 

It is to be remarked that the signification of the words treat, and 
behavef can hardly be explained apart from the adverbs which are 
usually joined to them. The pupil should therefore be taught to regard 
the verb and adverb as forming a compound word. Treat .well, treat 
ill ; treat kindly, treat unkindly; treat rudely, treat civilly; treat politely, 
treat impolitely , &c. So behave well, behave ill; behave rudely, behave 
politely, &c. ^rrhat man treate his wife very ill.*' ''That boy behavcto 
ill to luB mother.^' 



kl. — IRRKOYTLAR VBBB8. 

. 1. Intrannlice, 



become became 

begin began 

burst buret 

sink sank 

v^set upset 

swear swove 

set set 



has become 
has begun 
has burst 
has sunk 
has upset 
has sworn 
has set 



is becoming 
is beginning 
is bursting 
is sinking 
is upsetting 
is swearing 
is setting' 



1 The sun i$ •etHng. There U a goooe ietUn^ in that pen. But^ set 
It^aUe. SeftttAetpoBaoow, fto. 
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2. Tranaiiive. 




send 


sent 


has sent 


• 


choose 


cbose 


has chosen 




leave 


left 


has left 


is leaving 


meet 


met 


has met 




beat 


beat 


has beat 


is beating 


drive 


drove 


has driven 


is driving 


spread 


spread 


has spread 


is spreading 


show 


showed 


has shown 


is showing 


grow 


grew 


has grown 


is growing 


set 


set 


has set 


is setting 


let 


let 


has let 


is letting 


get 


got 


has got 


is getting 



The words get, let^ set and pat, are chiefly used in compounds in 
which the second part of the compound has often more influence on the 
meaning of the phrase than the first The teacher may explain a few 
of these, (reserving the more idiomatic to a future lesson). 

Get, 1. Get money, get a book, &c. 

2. Get in, get out, get on, get off, get over, get up, get down, get 
back, get there, get to, get away, &c. 

3. Get it in, get it out, get him off, get your money back, &c. 

4. Get drunk, get sober, get sick, get weU, get rich. 

5. Get hurt, get married, get your neck broken, get a bad &11, &c. 
Let. I. With a verb, as, he would not let me go. Let him go, let 

the bird fly, I told the boy to let the bird fly^ let me have a book, &c» 
(Here let is in the imperative, and is followed by an objective.) Let in 
this connection is not used in the passive. 

2. Let in, let out. ** The dog was let loose and flew at the bull;" 
'<a bucket is let doton into a well by a pole or a rope.*' '' Let him alone." 
** He let go the rope," &c. 



Section VII — Words and Phrases Illustrated, 



Rich ladies often send away their children to be nursed, 
A woman found one of her goslings almost dead. She 
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took it into the house and nursed it. In two or three days 
it got waUj and ran after its mother again. 

A ewe suckles her lamb a few mouths, and then drives it 
away to take care of itself. 

A boy worked two days in a gentleman's garden. The 
gentleman paid him four shillings. The boy was not 
MOtlefied^ and said he ought to have five shillings. 

A hog crept through an old fence into a corn-field. He 
ate the com till he was satisfied^ and then lay down to 
sleep. The farmer found him, and set his dog on him. 
The dog seized the poor hog by the ear, and tore it dread- 
fuUy, 

A child was rocking itself in a chair, and overturned the 
chair, and fell upon a stool. Its head was badly hurt. It 
screamed lotidly* 

Little boys must not handle loaded guns; they may 
shoot themselves or other people. 

Boys love to handle tools, and often spoil them. 

Some boys were swimming in a river. One of them 
dived down from a high bank into the water. He did not 
come up again. The other boys woihdered why he staid so 
long. 1 After a few minutes, they feared that he was dead. 
They waded into the water, and found him with his head 
fast in the mud at the bottom of the river. He was dead 
before they could pull him out. 

At what time does school begin ? At what time does it 
end? 

It began to rain in the morning and rained hard all day. 
The river rose very high, and s^oept away the old bridge. 

A young lady began to read a new book at seven o'clock, 
P. M., BJod finished it before eleven o'clock. It was a very 
itUsrtsting book. 

1 Oft they wondwed €tt his staying to long* 
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One winter morning, the door steps were covered with 
ice. A girl going out to get water, slipped, and fell down 
the steps. She was much hurt, and could hardly walk for 
some days* 

A girl is afraid of snakes. A hen is fond of scratching 
for worms. A woman is careful of a new looking-glass. 

We feed a pig to make him fat. We wash our hands to 
make them clean. We whip a horse to make him go fast. 

Let a little boy have a dull knife, but do not give him a 
sharp knife ; he will cut his fingers. 

God commands us to obey our parents and teachers. 

When you are in the chapel, you must sit still and make 
no noise. 

Thieves^ liars, cheats, drunkards and swearers are very bad 
men. 

A woman sent her little boy to a neighbor's on an errand; 
I do not know what errand, — perhaps to borrow a HttU 
tea. She told him he must not wade in the brook, but the 
boy disobeyed her. He waded in the brook, and stumbled, 
and fell in the water. When he returned home, he told 
his mother that another boy pushed him into the water. 
This boy told a lie. He was very wicked. 

A crazy woman thought herself a cat, and scratched her 
husband's face. 

Good boys are praised, because they behave well. 

Big fishes eat little one«. Strong cows hook weak ones, 
I like sweet apples, I do not like sour ones. 

Large birds lay large eggs, little ones lay small eggs. 
Birds feed their little ones, and brood them to keep them 
warm. 

Carry this stool from one side of the room to the other. 

Ladies kiss each other when they meet. Dogs bite e€Uih 
other when they are angry. Good neighbors help each other. 
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Why must not joa throw stones against a house 1 Be- 
eauae you may. break the windows. 

Why must not girls climb trees, or roll on the ground t 
Because people will laugh at them, and despise them. 

Ifjon steal and tell lies, people will despise you. ^ 

IfyoM are honest and speak the truth, people will respect 
you. 

IfyovL put your finger in the fire, it will smart. 

A horse will kick you, if you pull his tail. A cat will 
scratch yovL^if you tread on her foot. 

When the grass is mowed, i( must be spread in the sun 
to dry. 

A boy climbed up an apple tree and threw apples 
down to his sister. She spread out her apron to catch 
them. 

A farmer spreads flax on the grass. A girl sometimes 
spreads clothes on the grass after she has washed them. 

Figs grow fat. Old horses grow poor. These boys are 
growing talL Some men let their beards grow long. 

A colt grows fast. A child grows slowly. 

B^hasc^e growing. He \Bfull grown, 

A colt becomes a horse. Grass becomes hay. Cider 
becomes vinegar. Mr. *s hair has become gray. 

The minister preaches and prays. The teacher teaches 
children to read and write. The doctor gives medicine 
to the sick. The lawyer pleads^ and explains the law^ 

The shoemaker makes boots, shoes and slippers. The 
carpenter builds houses of wood. The mason builds 
houses of stone or brick. The black-smith shoes horses, 
mends broken wheels, chains, &c. The cooper makes 

1 The teacher wfll explain that the expressions; He lies. He is a 
Bar, Itis a 1m, He teUs a lie, &c., are to oe used only in aggravated 
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tabs, barrels and casks. The printer prints books and 
newspapers. The wagon-maker makes wagons, carts and 
wheel-barrows. The gun-smith makes and mends guns, 
pistols and rifles. The butcher kill^ sheep, cattle and hogs, 
and sells their ^e^^ in the market. 

The farmer raises com, wheat, rye, potatoes, oats, hayi 
apples, &c. He sells horses, sheep, fat cattle, calyes, 
hogs, butter, cheese, eggs, poultry ^ &c. 

^ The gardener cultiviUes a garden, and sells strawberries, 
melons, radishes, pease, beans, onions, cabbages, cucum- 
bers, beets, carrots, turnips, &db. 

The tailoress sews for the tailor. The hook-folder folds 
books, for the book-binder. The milliner makes ladies' 
hats, caps and bonnets. 

All these are trades^ and there are likewise many other 
trades. 

QUESTIONS ON TRADES, &C. 

What is your trade 1 What is your father's trade ? dr-c. 

Do you like the tailor's trade ? Shoemaker's ? &c. 

Do you wish to be a farmer 1 ^g^n-smith ? watch- 
maker 1 sailor ? &c. 

Wouid^ you like to woric in a &ctory ? Would you like 
to be a tecMsher ? 

Are you now learning a trade ? 

What trade do you wish to learn ? 

Did you ever see a woolen factory? a cotton 

fitctoryl 

Can you cook T— chum 1 > . b ake ? &c. 

Can you make your own clothes t 

Do you dunk you can keep house for yourself? 



1 "Would you like!" impli«8, "If you weie— would you like itt»^ 
See Chapter IV, Section XL 
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When you are of full age, will you spend all your 
money, or save part of it 1 

If you had much money what would you buy ? 

How much money can an industriouB man earn in a 

day ? month ? year ? (From half a dollar to two 

dollars a day ; from one hundred to three hundred dollars 
a year, &c.) 

Some women work for one shilling a day and board. 

When we meet our friends, we wiah them good mamingf 
or good evening. 

When we take have of our friends, we vnsh them happi*' 
ness and health. 

Mr. C has a home of his own, 

Mr. has not a home of his own. He hoards 

with . 

A woman went into a store and looked for a pretty 
piece of calico. She could not find one to please her^ and 
went to another store. 

A young man courted a young lady. She w^ willing 
to marry him, and asked her parents' consent. Her parents 
refused their con^eii^, because he was poor, and had no good 
trade. They ran away and were married privately. This 
was foolish. They were very poor, and their children 
were very troublesome. They were uncomfortable and 
.unhappy, ojadfelt sorry that they ever got married. 

/ will teU you a story about a dog. 

A little child went too far from home alone. It got lost. 
Its mother ran round to look for it. She calliBd it, and 
shouted loudly. She listened, but could not bear the 
child. She WBs tnuch frightened. She said " I fear that a 
bear or wolf has carried my child away." She blew the 
horn to call her husband and his hired men fi'om the field, 

3 
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They came and searched in the woods for a long time, but 
could not find the child. They called their neighbors to 
help them, and 9earched the woods all day. They got a 
grapnel and dragged the well and the mill-pond, but all 
in vain. 

At last an old Indian came with his dog. He told them 
to give him the child's stockings. He made the dog smell 
the stockings, and began to lead him in a circle round the 
house into the woods. The dog smelled the track of the 
ddld, and began to bark. He followed the scent, and 
found the child in the woods among some thick bushes. 
The. Indian took up the child, and carried it to its mother. 
She was almost crazy with joy. They thanked the good 
'Indian. They gave him a good supper and a good bed. 
They gave the dog a very good supper. They were all 
happy. 

Every vacation the pupils disperse to visit their friends, 
imd in September they aesembUe again. 

When we have the tooth-ache we suffer much pain. 

Many people like to give pain to others, but no one 
Hkes to suffer pain, 

A man had a severe pain in his foot. He suffered dread- 
fiiHy. He could not sleep. The doctors could not cure 
the pain. At last they cut off his foot. 

People are often killed by accident. A man was killed 
by the bursting of his gun. A boy was killed by falling' 
from a ladder, A lady was killed by being thrown from a 
carriage. A man was killed by being run over by a loco- 
motive. Two girls were drowned by the upsetting of a 
•mall boat. A child was crushed to death under the wheel 
of a cart. A man was killed by an old tree falling on his 
head. A girl was burnt to death by her clothes catching 
fire. A boy was killed by heii^ throum from a horse. &c 
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Let the pupils change the above instances to the narrative form, ass 
A man was shooting birds. His gun burst and killed him. A careleiB 
boy climbed a ladder, and fell from it on a heap of stones. Some people 
came to help him, but he was dead. 

Note. — The differences in constmctioD in the aboTS pfatrases expres- 
sing the cause or manner of death may be thus explained. If the 
person does something and is killed, write, " He was killed by falling 
&c., by running against, &c. " If he suffers something, write, '' He 
was killed by being thrown^ &c, by being run over, &c. " If something 
else does something, the form is, ** He was killed by the bursting s^ 
&«,»' " by the upsetting of &c," or, " by an old tree falling, &c." This 
can be made clearer by reference to the simple narrative form. " He 
fell — and was killed." " He was killed by falling." " He was rum 
over and killed." *' He was killed by hevng run over" ''His gun 
burst and killed him" ** He was killed by the burstings of his gun," 
or " by his gun bursting," but this last form is not much to be reoom- 
mendedi 



A boy fell from a horse ; his foot caught fast in the stirrup. 
The horse was frightened. He started on a inin, and driig- 
ged the boy along the ground for a quarter of a mile till 
the stirrup broke. 7*he boy's head and arms were dread- 
fully fnajigled. He died in a few minutes. 

Many people have been killed by toild beasts. Lions 
and tigers sometimes seize men, carry them into the 
woods, tear them to pieces , and devour them. l^Volves 
sometimes seize and carry off children. 

Old people like to have their sons and daughters with 
their wives, husbands and children come to visit them. 
Their sons' wives are their daughters in iotr, and their 
daughters' husbands are their sons in taw. 
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CHAPTER II .— -G OMPARisoN. (See note 3.) 



Section L — Comparison of equality. 



John is as 



tall 
strong 
old &;c. 



Lesson 1. 



as James. James is as 



f tall 1 
strong 
old&c. 



as Joha 



That tree is as high as that house. 
The tiger is almost as strong as the lion. 
That picture is as pretty as this. 
That book is as heavy as that slate. 
This cane is as long as the table. 

Lesson 2. 

This stick is as long as the window is wide. 
That pole is as long as the well is deep. 
That bridge is as long bb the river is wide. 
An ox can draw as much as a horse, (can draw.) 
— can lift as much as . 



can write as well as 
can run as fast as — 



Lesson 3. — not as — as, 

is not as tall as . 

is not as old as . 

cannot Hft as much as • 

cannot run as fast as ■ ■ . 



That bush is not as high as the fence. 
The moon is not as bright as the sun. 
Susan's hair is not as black as Mary's. 
Mr. 's garden i» not as large as oura. 



OF INFSRIORITT AND SUPXRIORITT. 4} 



Section IL — The comparative of mferioriti/ and superiority. 



John is 



Lesson 4. er than^ more than* 

' shorter' 



taller 

stronger 

older 



»^^n Peter. Peter is- 



weaker - 
younger 



than John. 



{A stone is harder than a snow-ball. 
A snow-ball is not as hard as a stone. 

My knife is sharper than yours. 

Henry is taller than John, but not so strong. 

This apple is sweeter than the other. 

( industrious ^ 
— -- is more < careful > (ban 

( prudent ) 

( beautiful ) 

is less < well-behaved > than — 

( affectionate } 

This stick is longer than the table is high, &c. 



Section III. — The — — e»i of; th^ n^t ^ 

Lesson 5. 

Peter is taller than William. John is taller than Peter. 

John is the tallfiivk of iJm t^inoo* 

C oldest ) 

is die < tallest > of diese boys, girls, &c. 

( strongest ) 

C youngest ^ 
> < ■■■■ ia the < shortest > of these glils, men, &c. 
( weakest ) 

Sampson was the stroQgep( pf mpm. 

Mr. is the youngest of our teachers. 

Bring me the largest of those books. 

GKye me the largest of your pencils. 

3* 
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Lesson 6. 



is the tallest boy in this class, 
is the tallest boy in this Institution. 
Mr. AstOT is the richest man in New York. 

Mr. P 's oldest son is at college. 

New York is the largest city in America. 
Cain was the oldest son of Adam. 
Benjamin was the youngest son of Jacob. 

Lesson 7. 

A. and B. are the tallest of these boys. 

Miss L. and Miss Y. are the smallest girls in the Insti- 
tution. 

Mr. P. and Mr. M. are the oldest of our teachers. 

The two strongest cocks in the farm-^ard often fight 
each other till they are almost killed. 

John is the oldest of these boys. George is the tallest. 

Boys are generally more strong and active than girls. 

The turkey is larger and stronger than the cock^ bul 
not so courageous. 

Lessors. 
Questions on Comparison. 

Which is the tallest boy in this class 1 

Which are the two tallest girls 1 

Which are the prettiest of those books ? 

Which is the widest, the East or the {forth river t 

Which is the strongest, Master S. or Master W. ? 

Which of those girls is the tallest ? 
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Section IV. 



Formation 



V 



long 

short 

deep 

high 

few 

low 



longer 

shorter 

deeper 

higher 

fewer 

lower 



white whiter 
pale paler 



Lesson 9. 
of the Comparative and Superlative, ' 

1. Regular — er — est. 
longest. sweet sweeter sweetest, 
proud prouder proudest, 
sharp sharper sharpest, 
cold colder coldest, 
bright brighter brightest, 
warm warmer warmest,&;c. 

2. Regular in — r — st, 

whitest. wise wiser wisest. 

palest. brave braver bravest &c. 



shortest. 

deepest. 

highest. 

fewest. 

lowest. 



3. Regular in — ier — test. 

dirty dirtier dirtiest. happy happier happiest, 

dry drier driest. heavy heavier heaviest, 

pretty prettier prettiest. silly sillier silliest, &c. 

4. Last consonant doubled, 
red redder reddest. fat fatter 

flat flatter flattest. big bigger 

thin thinner thinnest. hot hotter 

5. Long words and words ending in ftUj less, ed^ ousj isK 

ni^ SfC,^ are generally compared by more & most, 
AS| ragged more ragged most ragged. So the following. 



fattest, 
biggest, 
hottest, &c. 



careful 


comfortable 


industrious 


careless 


tired 


obedient 


crooked 


beautiful 


disobedient 


cru^ 


foolish 


troublesome 


unhappy 


ignorant 


envious 


contented 


thoughtful 


mischievous 


generous 


forgetful 


selfish, &c. 
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Lesson 10. 




Lregular Comparatives and 


Superlatives^ 


good 


better 


best. 


bad 


worse 


worst. 


much 


more 


most. 


many 


more 


most. 


little 


less 


least. 


far 


farther 
Examples. 


farthest* 


is a better boy 


than • 








's horse is 


better than Mr, 


V 



I have a better hat than you have. (See Note 4.) 

This pen is better than that. This is a better pen than that 

The Bible is the best of books. 

Wheat flour makes the be^t bread. 

The best horses may stumble sometimes. 

Water is the beat drink, rum is the toorsi. 

Which of these pictures do you Uke best t 

Which of these lessons is the best written t 

To steal is bad; to tell lies is tcorse. 

' haa been sick some time. He was better yester- 
day, but is worse to day. 

Which is the loorstj a rotten apple or a rotten potato t 

has more books than — , hut/etver newspapers. 

has more money than , but less land. 

is the least of these girls. 

It is Jurther to Alba.ny than to Newburgh, wad further 
still to Troy. 



i ffood-natared 
ul-temperad 



better^natnred Ae beftnatnred, fte* 
wone-teaqMvad tbe wont-tsmpoMd* 
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Which is ihejurthest, to Brooklyn or to Newark ? 
You can shoot Jurther with a gun than with a pistol. 

Lesson 11. 
Other Irregular Superlatives. . 

First. A — will go out first, B — next, and C — last. 

Last. Sunday is the first day of the week, Saturday the 

last. 

Next. — is the tallest of these boys, — is the next tallest. 

The tiger is, next to the lion, the most terrible 

of wild beasts. 

Topmost. I saw a boy sitting on the topmost limb of a 

high tree. 

Hindmost. A dog chased a flock of sheep and seized 

the hindmost. 

Foremost. The sheep ran till the fiiremost fell into a 

deep ditch. 

C I saw two boys wrestling. They both 
J fell. The biggest boy was tiTtdermo^/, but 
he rolled over the other, and got uppsr* 
( most. 

When you take out a set of btprs, you 

take out the uppermost first. When yoa 

put them in again, you put in the under' 

most first. 

• 

NoTi. — Some adjectiyes are not compared; as wAo/e, right, left, 
round, square, dead, live, enough, &c.: also all namerals. We say 
quite round, more nearly round, (not rounder,) almost round, &c. 

Also, more than forty. Sic. Seyeral words are used to increase or 
diminish the signification of an adjective without comparison. Tlie 
Most-High, the All-Wise ; dark, rather dark, quite dark, yery dark. 



Uppermost. 
Undermost. 
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Lesson 12. 
Further examples on the Superlative, 

N — 's oldest brother ( • j i -. • 

The oldest of N-'fl brothen. | ^" °^""«^ '"* «P™S- 

I have lost I ^y t^'l P?"- 

) the best ot my pens. 

People wear their best clothes on Sunday. 

Which of Mr. 's sons is the most like his father % 

The tallest men are not always the strongest. 

The prettiest girls are not always the best. 

The richest men are not always the happiest. 

The widest rivers are not always the deepest. 

The largest houses are often the least comfortable. 

Mr. Q. is the youngest of our teachers ; but there are 
younger teachers in the city. 

Master T. is the tallest boy in this class ; but not the 
tallest boy in the Institution. 

The elephant is the largest of quadrupeds, but the whale 
is the largest of animak. 

Lesson 13. 

D^erence between the Comparative and SuperkUive, (See Note 8.) 

The rose is the most beautiful o£ flowers. (The rose is 
3,^ower.) 

The rose is more beautiful than the pink. (The rose is 
not a pink.) 

The lion is the most tsrrihle ofvnld beasts. 

The lion is more terrible than the tiger or bear, &c* 

The Mon is more terrible than any other wild beast. 

Master T. is taller than ( «"» "'^f . *1> *" "^'^ 
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Section V. 



Lesson 14. 

Comparatives and Superlatives qualified by other words. 

The sun is nmch brighter than the moon. 

Some of the stars are muck brighter than others. 

A. is mtich taller than B. 

Some men are mtich taller and stronger than others^ 

A horse ^ (a great deal ^ T a man. 

A lion / is < far > stronger than < a dog. 
An ox ) ( miu:h ) (a ram. 

M' B. »{ «f^Sy } older d«„. Mr. G. 

Henry is < \'**i^ [taller than William. 

A mouse i^far less than a cat. 

A river is far deeper than a brook. 

The sea is deeper hyfaar than a pond or rivet. 

The moon is higher hyfar than the highest trees. 

David is the tallest of these boys hy a good deal^ 

John is a little taller than James. James is almost as taU 
as John. 

Is John taller than James 1 Yes^-*— a little. 

Is James as tall as John 1 Not quite. 

Mary is nearly as tall as Susan. She grows faster ; 
femd will soon be quite as tall, if not taller. 

Phebe^s hair is rather darker than EmUy's, but not quite 
as dark as Julia's. 

This is mwch the best book I have. 



i» 
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Almost 

Nearly 

Hardly^ 

Scarcely 

Not quite 

Quite 



Recapitulation, 

Rather 
AlMle 

.afltaUflfl— . A good deal 

Considerably 
Far 
A great deal \ 



taller than — . 
the tallest of — . 



NoTK l.^-We say very tail, much taller, muck the tallest ; also, much 
hurif very much hurt, ^c, bat not very teller, ^c, or very hurt, 4>c. 
The teacher will explain that much cannot qualify adjectiyes in the 
pontive, nor can very be joined alone to comparatives, superlatives, or 
participles, 

NoTK 2. — Adjectiyes which are not compared, may yet he qualified 
by other words — almost dead, nearly dead, quite dead. Dead takes 
more before it in the phrasoi ** more dead than aliye," 



Lesson 15. 
Comparison of number, measure, weight, fy:. 

T. is three inches taller than S. 
S. is three inches shorter than T. 

Miss G. is half an inch taller than Miss H. 

Mr. is ahout two feet taller than Miss L. 



{ 



Miss K. is a year older than Miss J. 

Miss M. is aJbout five years older than Miss N. 

(£>(?, some months older, a year and a half older, nearly 
twenty years older, several years older, or younger, &c.) 

The North River is half a mild wider than the East 
River. 

It is a hundred miles further to Boston than it is to Hart^ 
ford. 



1 Hardly and scarcely can be used yyith both forms of comparison , 
hardly as long as^ — hardly longer than — &c. They also qualify enough ; 
hardly enough, hardly long enough, scarcely water enough. We also 
•ay ; quite enough ; not quite enough* 
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f H. is fi^e pounds heavier than L, (or Hgliter than« hc^ 
J H. is heavier by fiv6 pounds than L. 

H. weighs five pouii^ more than L« (or less than, &c.) 
I H. weight more by five pounds than L. 

Mr. A. has thirty sheep, Mr. B. has twenty. How 

many has Mr. A. more than Mr. B. 1 

(The teacher will give other examples.) 

Lesson 16. 

Twice as — : three times as, ifc. (See Koto 6.) 

This stick is twice as long as the other. 
That book is twice as thick as this. 
The shot-tower is three times as high 
Mr. R— *8 coat cost twice as much as 

is twice as old 



It 11 III 




! 



A. has feur times as many books as B. 

B. has only a quarter as maay bo(^ as A« 

This large slate is a hundired tunes as heayy aa the snail 
one. 

This book is about three times as heavy as that^ 
The small book is about one-third as heavy as the 
lai'ge one. 

A cow is about ten times as large as a sheep. 

This string isjfist twice as long as the table is wide^ 

This stick \&just half as long as the table is wide. 

The string is four times as long as the stick. 

This stick is Tialfas long again as the other. (See Note 5.) 

I have seen trees twice as high as this hoisse. 

A horse can run twice as fast as a man. 

A locomotive can run twice as fast as a horse. 

A bird can fly twice as fast as a horse can run. 

A horse can draw ten times as much as a man. 

An elephant can draw five times as much as a horse. 

A dog chased a boy. The boy ran ^bsfou^nMht teM% 
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bdt tlie dog ran twice aa fast, and soon caught him, and 
tore his pantaloons. 

Always try to write as well as you can, and you wiU 
write better every day, and in a few months, wiU write 
twice as well as you can now. 

Lesson 17. 
Owe of the — estf some of the — est^ i;c, 

A., B., C, and D., are the tallest of these boys. 

B. is one of the tallest of these boys. 

Miss X., Y., and Z., are the smallest girls in the Insti- 
tution. 

Miss Z. is the smallest girl in the Institution. 

Miss X. is one of the smallest girls in the Institution. 

Miss X. and Miss Y. are two of the smaUest, Sec, 

Mr. is one of the richest men in New- York. 

The lily is one of the most beautiful flowers. 

At the wharves in New-York, we can see some of the 
largest ships in the world. 

On street are some of the finest houses in the city. 

Some of the oldest boys work in the garden. 

Eight hundred of the largest houses, stores and qfices in 
tibe city, were destroyed by the great fire on the 16th of 
December, 1835. 

Lesson 18. 

Further examples in Comparison. Familiar E^Epresstons. 

1 saw a very old man a few days ago. His hair and 
oeard were as white as snow. His hand shook like a 
leaf.> 



1 Adiecthres and Adverbs (or qnalitiet) avs compared by iu, Sao* 
Yerfos (or actiant} by Kkt. 
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Mary's cheeks are as red as roses. Susan's hair is at 
black as a crow. Emma's arm is as white as a lily. 

At sunset the skies are sometimes as red as fire. 

A farmer, when he mows, keeps his scythe as sharp as 
% razor. 

There are many children in the city as dirty as pigs, as 
ignorant as savages, and as nide as bears. 

That man is as strong as an ox. That boy is as nimbh 
as a squirrel. That boy is as cunning as a fox. 

That boy can dive like a duck, and swim like a fish. 

That boy can jump like a kid, and climb like a cat. 

Miss L. behaves like a lady, but Miss X. behaves like a 
fool. 

It is colder to day than it was yesterday. 

The weather is more pleasant in fall than it is in spring. 

In Canada the winters are much colder than in New 
Jersey. 

The days are much longer in summer than in winter. 
The nights, tm the contrary ^ are much longer in winter 
Chan in summer. 

The days are longest in June, and shortest in Decembei. 

.Your shadow, at noon, is longer in winter than in sum- 
mer. 

July is the hottest month of the year. January and 
February are the coldest months. 

I have seen rail-cars as large as a small house. Some 
hogs are as heavy as a small cow. 

Trees grow taller and straighter in a thick wood. 

This hat is as good as new. 

If you throw a board into a pond, it will floaty becautfe 
wood is lighter than water. If you throw in a stone, il 
will svnk^ because stone is heavier than water. 

Please to give me some paper. Is this enough ? It is 
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not hdi£ enoagkyr-^not near enougli,**-*iiot quite enongliy^ — 

not as muck af I want^ &c. 

It is enough. It will do. There is as much as I 

want, &;c. 

There is too much. There is more than you want, Scm, 
■ ■ ■ knows as much as ■■■ ' >. You know that as well 

as I, &;c. 
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Section 1. — Animals in General, 



Animals liye, move, feel, eat. They are bom or hatched. 
Tbey grow larger. When they are full grown, they 
generally have young ones. After some time they grow 
M, and die. 

Many animals die young ^^m accidents, from sickness , 
or from want of food. Many are killed and eaten by ochei 
amwiahu 

In all these things animals are Hke man. Bnt animals 
cannot think. They cannot speak, or read, or write. They 
iiev^ make a fire or cook their Ibod. They never make 
themselves clothes ; but some do build themselves houses 
OF nests. They cannot make bovra and arrows, or axes, 
or guns. They never build bridges or ships. They never 
plough, ov plant, or hoe, to raise com, wheat, potatoes, &c. 

Animals cannot worship God. They have no souls. 
When they die, God does not reward or jmnish them. 
Thoy have iiothing to hope, and nothing to £sar,after death. 

Few animals live as long as man f but some live longer. 
The elephast Hv^s mor^ tl^^il » hfxiidrod years, and so does 
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the swan. People say that the goose, the crow, the eagle» 
and some oth6r birds live nearly a hundred years. Lions 
sometimes live sixty or seventy years. 

But the dog, the cat, the cow, and the sheep live only 
from twelve to twenty years. Some animals live less than 
ten years. Many insects live only a few months, and some 
only a few days. 



Section II. — Classes of Animals, 



There are many kinds of animals. 

Quadrupeds have four feet, and are wTioUy or partly cov- 
ered with hair. They bring forth their young alive, and 
suckle them. The young of some animals are bom blind 
and helpless, their mothers must taka good care of them. 
Others are bom with thoir eyes open, and can walk and 
run before they are a day old. 

Birds have two feet, two wings, and a bill. They are 
covered with feathers. The feathers on their wings and 
tails are longer than the rest. They have a crop (or small 
stomach) on the lower part of the neck. They build 
nests, lay eggs, and sit on them till they are hatched. They 
take care of their young ones. Some bring food to their 
young in the nest ; others lead them out to look for food« 

Some Reptiles have four feet, as the frog, tortoise, an4 

lizard. Some have no feet, as the snake. They are 

called amphibious animals, because they can live on land 

part of the time, and in water part of the time. They 

have neither feathers nor hair. Some are covered with 

scales^ some with hard shells, some are naked. They lay 

eggs, but they do not make nests or sit op the^i. Their 

4* 
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eiggs Are hot covered with a shell, but with a thick skirts 
They dig a hole, and bury their eggs, and leave them to 
be hatched by the heat of the sun. When the young onaa 
are hat(ihed, they must take care of themselves. 

Quadrupeds, birds, and reptiles breathe as we do. 

Fishes swim in the water. They do not breathe as we 
do. They have gills instead of lungs. They cannot live 
long out of the water. Most fishes are covered vdth 
scales f but many are naked. Fishes have several Jin^. 
Their largest and strongest fin is at the end of the tail. 
They lay maiiy small eggs called spavm. Some large 
fishes, as the whale, bring forth their young alive, suckle 
therii and take care of them ; but most fishes drop their 
tpawn in shallow water, and never take care of the young 
Ibb, but often d^vmsr them. 

Quadrupeds, birds, reptiles and roost fishes have red 
M^d, and bones. Th« blood of fishes is not near as 
warm as the blood of quadrupeds and bixds. They are 
6l(Iled fkjid'hlooded animals. 

Insects are sfnall animals. They have six or eight legs^ 
And sometime more. Some have two wings^ some four 
wingfs, and some no wings. Their bodies seem to be cut 
hi two, and united by very slender necks, like a lady laced 
tery tight in the waist. They havo no red blcod, nor 
(xmes within their bodies. They lay eggs, and moat 
faitects change ^eir J&rm several times. 

"trbf^ff have no feet, no wings, no bones, no eyes, bo 
ears, no red blood. They cannot sea, hear, or cry ; bat 
they live, movo, feel and eat. 

Shdl-animals are Uko worms. They live in a hard 
diell. Some have but one shell, as lite tnaH. Others have 
two ahells joined together by a Am^«» «8 die dam^ oyster , 
muscle^ &c 
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AU animals eat when they are hungry, drink when they 
are thirsty, and rest when they are tired. When they are 
young, they are strong and lively. When they are old, 
they are feeble and inactive. When they are dead, their 
flesh, if the weather is warm, soon rots and stinks. In a 
few months there is nothing left but their bones or shells. 

Some animals sleep by night, and feed by day. Others 
sleep all day, and go out at night to look for food. Others 
go out only by twilight, or by moonlight. 

Some animals live on vegetable food. Some live on 
ammal food. Some prefer the warm flesh and blood of 
living animals. Some prefer putrid flesh, (or carrion.'^ 



Section III. — Quadrupeds, 




1. The Ei^ephant is the lar- 
gest of quadrupeds, but the 
wliale is larger by far than tbe 
elephwit. 

There are many elephants in 
Asia and Africa. They are 
caught, and tamed^ and kings and 
rich men ride on their backs. 
The elephant is a very sagacious 

aTiimal, and very fond of his master. 

An elephant one day put his trunk through the window 

into a tailor's shop, perhaps to ask for something to eat. 

One of the tailors pricked him with a needle. The 

eiephcuit went away quietly to a pond of muddy water. 

Here he filled his trunk and returned to the shop^ and 

squirted the dirty water all over the tailors, and spoiled 

tSieir work. 



s« 
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Elephants live ia warm countries. They have btU litSe 
hur, and cannot live in cold countries without a warm 
house, or warm clothing. 

There are no wild elephants in America, but tame 
elephants are brought In ships &om Asia cr Africa, ^br a 

2. The Rhinocbros is near- 
. ly ftfl large m the elephant, but 
his legs are much shorter. He 
1 a stupid animal. He waUow* 
a the mud like a hog. An old 
rhinoceros has a very hard and 
sharp horn on hia nose. His 
skin is to thick and hard that you 
cannot cut it with a knife. He 
lives in Afiica 

3. The Hippo- 
poTAHUS is nearly 
aa large as the ele- 
phant. He lives at 
the bottom of a 
large river, and 
comes on shore by 
night to eat. He 
destroys much com. He b found in Africa, hut not in this 
country. He has strong teeth, and can bite a piece oat 
of the aide uf a boat. It is dangerous to ditturb him. 





BeatU of Prey. ■ 3%e Cat kind. 

Thb lion, tiger, panther, leopard, and ltnz, all 
have sharp claws like a cat. They can draw their claws 
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in, or itreteh tbem out wben they pUatt. Most of them can 
see better by night than by day. They generally sleep all 
day, and go out in the evening to hunt. They do not 
chase their jire^ far, or hunt hy the scent, like the dog and 
voir, but lie in wait, and spring snddeniy on it. 




4. Thk Lion b brave and generouB. He will not hurt 
you, when he is not hungry. He is called the king of 
besst*- T^o lion growlt and roars. His roar is very 
terribls. Other wild beasts, when they hear it, tremble 
and fiy. There are no lions in this country, except those 
you see in strong iron cages carried about for a show. 

A bad boy found a little dog in the street (in London.) 
He cairied it to the menagerie and threw it into the cage 
of a large lion. The poor dog was drea^ully frig^itened, 
and expected to be eaten alive,' but the lion pitied him, 
and did not hurt him, but gave him part of hia own food. 
They lived together very affeeti^matdy for several years. 



1 The teacher will take the oppo 


irtimily to 


eipIsfathsphnM.. eaten 


alRe.e»aUDvred olive 


.■kl 


nned ■live 


..burled at 


ive, roasted alive, &o., aa: 
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B frog." 
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5, The TioEa is fotind in 
Asia, and usually lives is woods 
near streams and swamps. He 
is a beautiful animal. His hair 
ia smooth, and of a yellow color, 
with very black stripes ruaniDg 
down his sides. He is very 
r^^^ fierce and cruel. He is as strong 
as the lioii, 1)at not so generous. 
S. Thb Pantbek is 
I smaller than the lion 
pand tiger. He is about 
X feet long. His color 
a bright yellow, with 
black spots, except on 
^ the lower part of the 
body, which ia white. He has short and pointed ears, rest- 
less eyes, and a strong cry. He is more fierce than the tiger, 
and delights in shedding blood. He climbs trees like a 
cat, and springs from them upon his victim. The young 
ones are playful like kittens, but it is dangenmt to play 
with them. 

. The ; 
of Asia and Aiiica. Ha is 

M~ smaller than the panther, bat 
much more beautiful. He is a 
very fierce animal and attacks 
both man and beasL The 
leopards are hunted principally 
for the take of tbeir skins, which 
"~ ■~^=^^^^-=--— ^ are very valuable. When they 
cannot find food enough in the desert, they sometunes 
come to the sheepfoldB and dettrvj/ a great many sheep. 



J 
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8. The Ltnz inhabits the cold- 
er parts of Europe, Asia and 
America. Its tail is not more 
than six inches long. The upper 
part of the body is of an ash 
color. The lower part is white. 
^.^-3^:-*^— It climbs the highest trees of the 

forest, and lies hid in the branches to watch for weasels, 
squirrels and other small animals. Its sight is very acute 
and it can see its prey at a greater distance than any other 
carnivorous animal. 

It is said, in the Natural History of Norway, that one 
of these animals, while trying to undermine a sheepfold, 
was perceived by an old he-goat, who watched him very 
narrowly, and the moment his head appeared inside the 
fold, butted him so violently, that he laid him dead in his 
burrow. 



9. We keep Cats in our houses 
to catch rats and mice. Kittens 
are bom blind. When they are 
about nine days old, their eyes 
open, and they soon begin to crawl 
about and play. The old cat 
catches mice, squirrels, and small 
birds, and carries them to her kittens. Cats some- 
times make a very unpleasant noise at night, called 
catertoatding. When a cat is hungry she mews. When 
you stroke her back she purrs, " 
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J%e Di^ Kind. 

There are many kinds of dogs. Here you have pictures 
of six of Uiem, They are very varumt in ihape, rize and 
cdor, but they are nearly aU faithful and sagacious aoimalB. 

10. Tbe Mastiff is 
very large, strong and 
courageous. He can 
seize a man and hold 
him fast without hurt- 
ing him. MasttEb axe 
kept to watch rich men's 
houses at ni^L 
Mt^, but a little smaller. He 
Me and hold him fast. The 
a little longer than the upper 




The bull-dog is like the n 
will seize a bull 'by the i 
under jaw of the bull dc^ i 
jaw. 




11, Thb Terrier is 
a small but courageouB 

fellow. He will ereep 
into holes, and under 
bams, after weasels, 
foxes, squirrels, rabbits, 

12. The Hound has 
long pendent ears. He 
can smell better than 
any other dog. Hunt- 
era keep hounds to find 
foxes, hares, deer, &c., 
hy the ecent. Sometimes 
many hunters ride to- 
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gethur, with a pack of hounds, bSbt a fox, a hare, or a 
di?er. The hounds follow the scent, with their noees near 
the ground, and the hunters ride up hill and down hill, 
jump over fences and ditches, and swim rivers. OAen a 
horse stumbles, and throws his rider, and often the horse 
and rider fall together. This is dangerous tport, and it is 







foxo 



a little 



. The Pointer is 

» a very sagacious ani- 

^mal. When he finds a 

Epartridge or a flock of 

^quails, he stops near 

them, and points toward 

them with his nose. 

r then comes np and shoots the bird, tu it rises 




14. Thb GnkSBouND is a 
tall, slender dog. He can- 
not smell well, but when he 
sees a deer or a rabbit, he 
runs after it so xvnfUtf that 
he soon catches it. The 
greyhound can riin faster 
than any odier quadruped. 
15. The Newfound- 
land Dog is nearly as 
large as the mastiff. He 
is very faithful and sa- 
gacious. He will carry 
a basket in his month, 
and will draw a little 
wagon. If his master 
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falls into the water, he will jump in and help him to the 
shore. A little boy once fell into deep water. There was 
no person near to help him, but his father's dog jumped 
into the water, and swam to the boy and carried him to 
the shore in his mouth. 

Ladies sometimes keep little lap-dogs and carry them 
about, as a little girl does a doll. 

Very many years ago there were no tame dogs. All 
dogs were wild, and were fierce, dangerous animals, like 
the wolf. Some ingenious man caught puppies, tamed 
them, and taught them to hunt for him. Other men did 
the same, and now, there are tame dogs in all countries. 

Puppies, like kittens, are bom blind. When they are a 
few months old, they are very placid, 
, When a dog is hungry, or wants to get into the house, 
he whines. When he is angry, he growU. When he sees 
a squirrel on a tree, he harks to call his master. When 
he is hurt, he howls. 

Some dogs are usdess and troublesome. They bark at 
people, and tear the pantaloons of little boys going to 
school. Some dogs even kill, sheep. Such dogs must be 
kiUed. 

But many dogs are very useful. If a stranger comes 
near the house at night, they bark loudly and awake theii 
master. A mastiff will seize a thief at night, and hold him 
fast till morning. 

A farmer was attacked in the field by an ugly bull, and 
almost killed. His dog heard him cry, and ran as fast as 
he could, and seized the bull by the nose, and thus saved 
his master's life. 

A woman was asleep in hei bed-room. Her little dog 
slept under the bed. The house took fire, but the woman 
did not awake. The dog smelled and heard the fire. He 
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Jumped on the bed, and awaked his mistress. She jumped 
out of bed, and caught up her little child, and tried to go 
down stairs, but found that the stairs were all on fire. She 
threw the bed out of the window, and dropped the child 
and the dog down on the bed, and then jumped down, and 
hurt her feet ; but she was very glad to escape with her 
child from the fire. The house and all the furniture were 
destroyed. When her husband returned home the next 
day, he wets much frightened to see a great heap of ashes 
instead of his comfortable home ; but soon he was very 
glad to find his wife and child alive and well at the house 
of a kind neighbor. They praised the dog, and treated 
him kindly as long as he lived. 

When you can read books easily, you .will often find 
interesting anecdotes of the dog. 

Dogs sometimes run mad in hot weather". A m>ad dog 
does not know his own master. He cannot drink, but 
runs about and bites every thing. If he bites another 
dog, that dog will run mad too^ and must be immediately . 
killed. If a mad dog bites any person, that person will 
sometimes be well for a few weeks, then he will suddenly 
be sick with the hydrophobia. He cannot drink water, and 
if he sees it, he falls into convulsions^^ and almost always 
dies in a few days. The doctors cannot cure the hydropho- 
bia, but they can oflen prevent it, by cutting out the 
wounded flesh, or hy flashing gunpowder on it soon after it 
is bitten, or by giving strong medicines. All mad dogs 
must be killed. • They are very dangerous. 



1. * Fall into fits/ * go into fits/ are phrases which require attention, 
as the pupil wiU be apt to take the words fall and go in a literal sense. 
We can say either to swoons (to faint,) or to faU into a swoon; but the 
words^^ and eonvulsiontf being only nouns, we are compelled to prefix 
an cxjietive verb. 



In some countriea dogs are used to draw sladges. Fiye 
]og8 are yoked together to draw one man 



These are wild and fierce animals of the dog kind. The 
W<Af and Hyena are - larger than a common dog. The 
Ja/:kal ia about as large as a dog. The Fox is smaller. 

All these animals hunt by the scent, like tliedog. ihey 
chase their prey till they tire it doum, and so catch iL 
They ofien hunt in paekt. 

. The Fox is very amnifitg, and a 
great thief. He digs a hole in the 
ground, where he sleeps all day, and at 
% night goes out to look for prey. If be 
P can get into the goose-pen, he will kill 
nearly all the geese, and carry them 
off on his back. Then he eats part and hides the tett till 
he ia hungry again. He oflen meak$ ronaA the bam and 
tries to catch the hens uid turkeys, bat if he hears the 
dog bark, he runs away as fast as be can. 

17. The Wolp destroys deer 

. and sheep. A wolf can carry a 

h sheep in his mouth, and run 

away with it faster than a man 

can run after him ; but a large 

dog will soon overtake him, and 

drive him away trom the sheep. 

Sometimes several wolves join together to hunt a bison or 

buffalo. Sometimes the wolves yonn a eirde' round a herd 



I Soldien /er» in abaigbt lii 
eacli otbers hand* and ilftnce ; n 

tbroagh the atraeta, 
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of deer, and dnve them towards a precipice. The deer 
run as fast aa they con, till the foremost suddenly fall over 
the precipice, and are killed. Then the wolves go down 
and eat them. 







JaekaU and Hyenas are nujaermts in Asia and 
Africa, but fortunately there are none in this country. They 
eat cBTTian, and sometimes when very hungry, they will 
dig open graves, and devour the dead bodies. Hyenas 
are very dangerous animala. They sometimes seize and 
carry off children. In some countries people hear wolves 
or jackals howling and y^ing all night. 



Aximaii of the Weatel JGttd. 



Q. Thb Wbasel is about 
m inches long, and is active 
^ and handsome. Its color is a 
reddish brown, but white under 
its throat and belly. Sometimes 
is white all over. It has whiskers like a cat, a bushy 
il and small black eyes. 

6» 
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21. The Skunk is about six- 
teen inches long, and of a black 
and white color. In summer 
he lives in woods, in burrows, 
under rocks, but in winter he 
remains about bams and out- 
houses. 

There are many bad smells. The smells of carrion, of 
rotten eggs, of rotten potatoes, and of a drunkard, are 
very bad smells, but the smell of a skunk is the worst of 
all. If you disturb a skUnk, he will emit such a fetid odor 
that you will Tiave to^ stop your nose and run away. 

22, The Marten is rather 
longer than the skunk; it has 
also a longer and more bushy 
tail; its colors are more -beau* 
tiful. It is covered with a fine, 
downy fur, intermixed with hair 
which is very valuable and much 

used in the making of ladies' muffs and tippets. 

These animals have long, slender bodies and short legs. 
They creep into holes after rabbits, rats, &c. They often 
creep into a hen house and suck the eggs. When the 
woman comes to get her eggs, she finds only empty shells. 

Small Quadrupeds of the Rat Kind, 

2Z. The Mouse is sometimes not big- 
ger than a man's thumb, and a very young 
mouse is no bigger than a bean. The 
mouse is the smallest of quadrupeds. 
^^ ^, = — _^ ':^ Mice are very troublesome. They eat 

holes in bags to get the flour and meal. 

/ J^ave to IB nearly equivideat to muH, perhaps more nearly to k4 
^/igedto. 




^^^ 
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They sometimes eat a hole into a large cheese, and then 
the old mouae and her young ones live in the cheeae,till 
they eat all the intide, and leave only an empti/ thdl. Some- 
limes a young mouae gets drowned by falling into a pan of 
milk. 

24. The Rat is much larger than 

he mouse. Rats live in cellars, in the 

' walls of old houses, and in bams. 

I They eat our meat, com, and other 

grain. Rats sometimes gTiaui' a hole 

into a barrel to get pork. 

35. The Mole ishardlybiggertban 
a large mouse. It is nearly blind. 
It lives in holes tinder grooM and 
8 and insects. The mole has 
strong fore paws, and can dig very 
It has a snout a]most like a pig. 
Its eyes are to small that you can hardly find them. The 
gardener does not like to have moles in his garden. They 
spoil [he bedi.' 

^^^^^^^ SG. The Dormouse lives in 

England. It is no bigger than 

a large mouse. It sleeps in its 

p hole all winter, and in the spring 

; awakes, and comes out to 








27. The Hedgehog is not 
much larger than a rat. It is 
covered with sharp prickles 
about as long as a needle. When 
it is attacked, it rolU itself t^ 
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like a ball, and other animala dare not touch iiijor it pricka 
their inoutli^. 

28. TiiE FoRcuprNB is as 
large as a amall dog, and is cov- 
ered with long sharp quills. He 
-^ kills Borpents by forming him- 
self into a ball and then rolling 
his quilts over them. The In- 
of these quilla- 

29 The Armadillo has a 
hard shell on its back like a tor- 
It is found in Soutk 
tea, and is larger than a cat. 
harmless and inofTensiTe; 
lives in burrows under ground, 
fruits and Tegetables. 

30. The Bat can fly 
like a bird, but it haa no 
feathers. It is covered 
with fine short hair. Its 
wings are two thin pieces 
of skin spread out by its long claws. It flies about by 
night, and eats moths and other insect*. In the morning 
it goes into its hole, and aleepa all day. It hauge by its 
hind ctava, and sleeps with its head downward. It cannot 
walk or run. Though'^ it fliea like a bird, it doea not lay 
eggs, but brings forth ita young alive, and suckles them. 
The common bat is no bigger than a mouse ; but in 




^^^ 



1. TkoKgh and yet are lued when 



b tnll. 



Thoaeh John is tall, hois notBtrong." 'John 



Tlie ctaitHa beRmuin); wiih tkovgh may be tra 
ifgiDuing with ye'. " ll is ni>t cold, though i 



not the nui- hfgiDuing with ye'. " lE is ni>t cold, lAouj 
"Ina not bangry^lkiugk Ibiitt lad do diunec," &c 
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warm countries, there are bats as large as a. cat. Seme 
kiods of bats fly into houses wheo people are asleep, and 
Huck their blood. Fortunault/ our bats never do bo. 

Amphibious Quadrupeds. 

These are called a'mphthi0ui quadrupeds, because they 
COD live some time under water. They are weh-footed, 
and loTe to swim, but cannot stay always under water 
like fish. They have to come up la breathe. 

The Otter is about as 
"large as a fox, or larger. He 
■ digs a hole, on the bank of a 
or lake, to sleep in. He 
9 and dives in the water 
and catches fish to eat. The fur 
of the otter is very fine and soft 
The finest gentlemen's csfis are made of otters' skin. 

The Seavir is about as 

large as the otter. Its fur is 

' vahiable. The finest hats 





Beavers are very sagacious 
nimals. They assemble Mt com- 
panies of two or three hundred 
to build their houses /or mnter. They cut down small 
trees with their teel^ and make mortar with theirfeet and 
tails. They build a dam vfith small trees, sticks, grass 
and mud acrcHS some brook or small river. Then they 
build their houses in the pond. Each house has one story 
above the water, and one story below. The walls of the 
hoiises are made of sticks, and plastered over with mod. 
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The beavets live in these houses during the winter. 
They eat the small branches of trees in winter; but in 
Bumnier, they eat leaves and fruit. 




33. Tub Seal. ^14. Trie Walrds. 

TheHB are alto amphibious quadrupeds. Tliey live in 
the sea, but of^n come on shore and sleep in the tUTtghifm. 
They cannot walk well, but can swim very fast. The Seat 
is not much larger than a dog, but the WiJrus is much 
larger than an ox. 

Many men goin ships to catch seals. In Rnme imtd and 
^tsert places, the seals come on shore to Teat themselvet and 
bask in the sunshine. Here the men shoot them IVom 
behind rocks. They make oil from the fat of the seal. 
His skin is used to make coarse caps, and to corM trunks. 
Put of the skins ore made intb leather. Shoe* are often 
made of teal-ikirt. 

The Monhei/ KinS. 




3fi. The Aps. 3G. Thk Monkbt. 

There are many different kinds of apei aOd monkejf. 
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Tboy all ttani haada like a man, and their feet look like 
lisnaa. They live in trees in warm countriea. There are 
DO wild monkeya in this country, but they are often caught 
and brought here in ships for a show. Monkeys have long 
tub, and some can hang to trees by their twls. Apes 
faSTe no tails. 




37. The Baboon. 38. The Okang-Odtang 



Babooju are largn- than monkeys. They have abort 
tuls, and are very ngly and mischievous. 

The Orang-Outang is a large kind of ape. He IwAi 
very much like a man, and is very cunning, but cannot 
speak, or learn to write. Orang-outangs live in the woods 
in Asia and Africa. They fight with clubs and atones. 
They can drive away the elephant by throwing stones and 
clubs from the trees, and then have all the forest to them- 

When the negroes want fruit or nuts, they throw stones 
at the monkeys in the trees, and the monkeya get angry 
end throw' dovra the nuts at their enemies. Thus the 
hegroea can get the nuta without climbing the high treea. 
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39. Thb Ofosbdm is a euriout 
animal and carries its young ones 
in a pouch under its belly. It 
has paws somewhat like hands. 
It cannot run fast, but climbs trees 
and hangs to tbp brancbea by its 
pawB and tail. If you catch an 
i opoBBum, it will lie still and j^e- 
tend to be dead, bat at soon a* 

you leave it, it will crawl away as feat as it. can. A fat 

opossum is good to eat. 





40. The Jerboa. 



41. The KANCAkoo. 



The Jerboa is a small animal. It does not run or walk 
«tt all fours, like other animals, but jumps on it? bind legs. 

The Kangaroo is found only in New Holland, on the 
other side of the world. It is as large as a sheep. It 
never goes on all /ma's, but jumps on its bind legs and tail 
five or ais yards at one leap. ' £i this way it can go faster 
than a dog can run. 

M Itap. I havD 



tarn BABBi*. 



IS 



42. YouhareseenaRACCOoir, 
It ie a very cunning, lively 
animaL It eaU com and fruit, 
and climbs trees. It is very 
common in America, and ia 
nearly as large as a fox. 



43. The Sloth lives in trees, 

md eats leaves. It Hangs «m> 

^ der the branches by its strong 

e- daws. It moves very slowly, 

r and can hardly walk on the 

ground. It is to strong that it 

can bold a large dog fast with its claws. 




44. Thk Ant-eatbr has no 
teeth, but it has very strong 
\ claws. Its moitt is very long, 
V and it)) tongue is ttill longer. 
* It Jeeds on ants. When it finds 
an ant-hill, it thnuU out its long 
tongue close by the hill, and the 
ants, thinking it a piece of raw Jletk, crawl on it hy hwtd- 
redt, when the ant-eater suddenly drawa in its tongue and 
swallows them alL 





45. Rabbits were brought to this 
countryfroraEngland. Some are black, 
some broivn, some quite white, and 
Botae paTti-colored. They digholesun- 
der the house or bam, and run about 
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tbefknn MuA garden at oight. SotnetimeB ihey rJo dam- 
age' by eating cabbages and otber vegetubles. 

46. Tbk Harx (or wild 
rabbit,) mns wild about 
the woods and fields. He 
does not dig deep holes, 
but of^en hides himself in 
*a stone fence, or a hollow 
a hole among ruckH. Often lie sits all 
daj in the grass, and lets men and dogsjxiM pretty near 
him, but if tbey come too near, be jumps it{,a»J runs 
«way to fast thai he is out of sight' m a /etc Mcondt. 
Wben the dogs chase bim, he turns and dvuhla many 
times, and often gets away firom tbum among the bushes. 
If you catch a hare or rabbit, it does not tquial like a 
pig, or bite like a rat or squirrel. It is meek aud patitnl. 
Our wild rabbits are all brown, except under the belly 
and tail. In Canada, hares become white in winter. Jn 
England tbere are harea three times aa large as oura. 

47. There are many kinds of sqvik- 

[ELs. Some are not as big as a rat, 

'_ and some are half as large aa a rabbit. 

I There ate ttriped tgmirrels,red squirre/t, 

f Hack iquinelt, gray squirreU, and Jly- 

■ ing squirrels. The flying squirrels are 

die smallest, and the gray and black squirrels the largest. 

The squirrel has a long busby tail. His fore paws are 

somewbat like hands. He will sit up on his hind feet, 

• 




1 De ianagt ; there is much damage done i Aer 
tout; carelsM peoide moM psj for tlu damage tktf A 
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spread his tail over his back, and ho]ii « nut in his fora 
^awB. Lt thit way he often sits on a rail, and gnaws hoI« 
in nuta, and *o picks out the kernd. If you go near him, 
he runs up a tree, or under a large stone- It is hard to 
catch a squirrel alive, and when you catch him, he will try 
to bite your fingers. 

48. Tbb Flying Sam«- 
REL is no higger than a rat 
When it wants to fly from 
one tree to another, H 
spreads out two loow 
pieces of skin like wings, 
and can jump with them twenty yards, but cannot fly 
upward or turn like a bird. It lives in hollow trees. 

49. Tb£ Guinea Piq is tMM 
as big as a rabbit.' Its neck 
and legs are short. It is very 
timid, but cannot run as fast aa 
rabbit. It has no tail. It 
looks ' a little like a pig. 

G-utuea pigs are kept tame in 
England, They wore brought 
from Africa. They are very 
<i«ndy, and often lick each other clean, 

50. You have seen a 
Bear. He is a strong 
ugly animal, as large as 
a small cow. A bear is 
sometimes tamed. He 
1 stand on his hind 
' legs and dance mek- 
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vardly to make people laugh. Wild bears are fond of 
cbesnuts and wbonle berriee. Tbey aometiines Bteal pigB. 
A bear hngt with bis fore paws. He can tqacese a man to 
ideatb. He ie foDd of bonej and sugar. 

I beard tbat a man found a great hollow tree fuH of 
boney. The top of the tree was broken off by the wind, 
and the man climbed up, but slipped, and fell down in 
tbe hollow. He sank into the honey Kp to bis middle, and 
could not get out again. He cried for help, but tbeie 
was no body near. Here he stuck fatt two days, aud 
expected to be starved to death At last a bear emelled 
the honey and climbed up tbe tree, and began to climb 
down tbe hollow towards the boney The man cauglc 
hold of the bear by bis long bur, and shouted, and the 
bear waa frightened, and chmbed out as fast as he could, 
dragging tRe man after him When the man got to the 
top of the tree, be let go, and the bear ran off, while the 
man went home His wife laughed to see him covered 
ail over with honey, but was very glad that he bad 
escaped from tbe bollow tree and from tbe bear. 

The hear sleeps nearly a]l winter He ia Terj fat in 
the fall, but very lean in the sprmg 

51 Thb White 
BiAB 18 much larger 
than the common bear. 
He bves m very cold 
countnes He eats 
seals and fish. He 
_^^_^^^__^ ~^ -It Bomeumes crosses the 

He IS a very dangerous and lemble animal. 




TBS OAHn.. 
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53. Thb BiDSER digs a deep 

hole in the earth, where he Bleeps 

all day. At nighi he crawls out 

to look for food, and catches 

k young rabbits, young birds, and 

, other small animals. His legs 

are short, and he cannot run 

very fast. His flesh is not good 

for food. There are no badgers in New York or New 

Jersey, but they are common in Europe. At the west 

theie is a kind of badger called a ground hog. 

53. Tub Wooikihucs is as 
large as a large cat. His hair 
larse. His skin makes good 
^ ichip-lashes. He cannot run 
fast, but digs a bole in the ground 
and hides himself. He is fond of green com. Wood- 
chucks are nwnerout in iome partt of this country. 




.15 The Dbowi 
Some Camel* have two humps on their backs. Otbera 
have but one. These last are called Dromedantt. 
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The Arabs ride on camels. They will go several days 
without drinking. They travel across wide deserts , 
Neither horses nor oxen can live in those deserts. A 
camel can carry as much as two horses. The Arabs drink 
camel's milk. 




69. Tbb Laiu is like 
the camel, but it is much 
smaller, and has no hump. 
It can carry one hundred 
pounds. It is found in South 
America, Some kinds of 
lama are covered with long 
fine wooL Very fine cloth 
is made of this wool. 



67. Thb Ghufpb Htb* 
in Africa. He is much the 
tallest of quadrupeds. He 
is much taller than the 
elephant, but not near as 
thick and heavy. He has 
a very long neck, and can 
lift his head high enough 
to eat the leaves and small 
branches of trees. 



THX HORSK KIND, 

T^HorteKind. 



58. 1'he Zebra lives in Af- 
rica. He is very wild, very 
handsome, and very tipifl. Its 
skin IB as smooth as ailk, 
and ornamented with beautiful 
stripes, like ribands, which are 
brown and white on the male, 
black and white on the female. 

S9. Tub Abr is kept tame, and car- 
ries burdens like the horee and camel. 
In some countries men ride on aaseB. 
There are not many asses iu this coun- 
try, but we often see mule» drawing 
wagons. Mules are part horse and part 

ass. All theie large quadrupeds have round solid hoofi. 

They fight by biting and kicking. 





60. Thb HoRse. 61. Marb and Colt. 

The Horse is a very useful quadruped. He is strong 

aqd swift. We can travel with horses much faster than 

we can an foot. Some horses are very handsome, Hich 
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men like to have fine horaes. The horse is the most nohU 
and graceful of all beasts of burden,^' 

Many years ago there were no horses in America 
They were brought from Europe. Now horses, cattle and 
ftheep are plentiful in America. 

The horse has a fiovnng mane, a high arched neck, two 
short ears, a long nose and wide nostrils. His tail is like 
a long brush, to drive away flies. His hoofs are round and 
solid. 

When a horse is angry, he bites and kicks. It is dan- 
gerous to go near the heels of a strange horse. Boys and 
even men have been killed by the kick of a horse. 

Horses eat grass, hay, oats and corn. They are fond of 
salt. 

Sorrel horses have red manes and tails. Bay horses 
have black manes and tails. Some horses are brown, 
some gray, some quite black, some nearly or quite white. 
I have seen spotted horses, but they are not common. 
Many horses have white feet, or white noses. 

Colts are not bom blind like puppies and the young of 
wild beasts. They can walk afler their mothers before 
they are a day old. We let them suck all summer, and 
commonly wean them in the fall. 

The Tartars drink mare's milk. 

When a colt is about three years old we break him ; 
that is, we teach him to work. We put a bridle in his 
mouth, and a saddle on his back, and lead him about 
every day, for some days. Then we put a boy on his 
back and lead him about again. After some time, a man 
gets on him and rides him about. Sometimes the colt is 



1 Beasts of burden — The camels lama, horse, ass, elephant, cany 
hmrdena. The ox does io some countries. 
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angry, or frightened. He ruDs away with his rider, and 
tries to (hruw him. But the rid^ eite firmly and gtaiti 
the colt with the bridle till he is tired of running- and 
BtopB. After that, he will not oflen iTin away again. 
, Next we break the young faorae to ike 'kamai. We 
harneii him with a gea.tle old horee, and hitch them to an 
empty sled or wagon. After some days we hitch them to 
a. loaded wagon. It takes' several months to teach a 
horse to work well. 

When a horse Tiat to travel on a hard road, we fasten 
iron shoes on his feet. When he Aa» to walk on ice, we 
make the horse shoes with sharp beeb or toes. The hone 
u then said to be rough shod, or sharp shod. 

Ladies often ride on a side saddle. 

Horses call each other by neighing. 

We do not eat the flesh of the horse. When a bone is 
old, he is worth nothing. Some people treat their horses 
kindly at long as tbey live ; and then they sometimes live 
thirty years. Other people treat their horses cruelly, and 
do not give them enough to eat. When they are old, 
tltey either let them starve, or shoot them and sell thetr 
•kins. 




Look at that poor old horse. He cannot live many 
days. He has worked hard, and now, because be cannot 
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work, Hia master will not give him anj thing to eat. 
Soon he will fall down and die, and then the dogs and 
crows will tear the flesh from his bones. 

The Com Kind. 




62. Some Cows have no hornat 
but 7no»t cows have horus. We 
keep cows fortheirmilk. Cow'a 
milk is good food for children. 
Butter and cheese are made 
from milk. 

63. Oxen are used to draw ploughs, 
harrows, sleds, carta and wagons. In 
i countries, people ride on oxen. 
I We seldom harness an ox ; he almoat 
E alwaya draws hy a yoke and chain. 
I almost always yoke two oxen 
together ; but I have seen an ox with a collar, or irith a 
short yoke and traces, sometimes drawing alone, and 
sometimes with a horse. 

Farmers ofiien put one or two horses before a yoke of oxen. 
Oxen are tlower than horses, but as strong, and more 
tteady. 

When the ox grows old, we fatten him and sell him to 
the butcher. His flesh is good beef, bis hide makes thick 
Strong leather, his tallow makes good candles, his horns 
make combs and powder-horns, his bones make buttons 
KoA kniJe-handleM ! glue b made from hia feet, and his hair 
is put into mortar to platter walls. Thus every part of the 
ox is useful. A young horse is worth more than an ox, 
but an old ox is worth a great deal more than an old horse. 
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A yuang ox is called a steer, and a yonng cow is called 
a heifer. A heifer commonly has a calf at three years old. 
We let the calf suck four weeks, and then aell it to the 
butcher. Veal is good food, and fine boots and shoea are 
made of calf-skin. When we raise calves, we take them 
from the cow, and give them milk in a pail. 

Cows Botnetitnes live founeeu or fifteen yeuB, but then 
they grow old and weak, and their flesh is m tough that 
you can hardly chew it. It is best to fatten them and kill 
them at eight or nine years old. 




Bulla are sometimes very ugly and dangerous animals. 
Look at that poor man in the picture. He is running 
wiA all ht» might, (aa fast as he can.) The hull is not far 
behind him, and if be overtakei him, wilt toss him in the 
air with his horns, and perhaps kill him. I hope the man 
will escape by climbing a tree, or jumpmg over a fence. 
A mad bull once chased a boy, overlook him near a high 
fence, and threw him over the fence. Thus the boy 
escaped and was not much hurt. 

A bull or ox bellov!», a cow Imes, a calf haaa. 

A farmer sold hts calf to the butcher When the cow 
came home at night, and could not find her calf, she ran 
round the lot like a mad cow, and bellowed so loudly that 
people could hear her a mile. She was very aitxiotct 
kbout her calf, but she forgot it in a few days. 




64. Thk Bison. 65. The Buffalo. 

Tkt hUon txiA huffcdo are large and sirong animals of 
the cow kind. The h^alo is kept lame in some coun- 
tries, and used to work like an ox. The bUon ia often 
called a buffalo. There are droves of thousands at the 
west. They run wild over \he prairiea. The Indians and 
many white hunters follow a diove of bisons, and kill as 
many aa they want. Their flesh is good food. We tue 
their skins to put on the aeatg of our sleighs, and to wrap 
round our feet to keep them warm. 

The Sheep and Goat Kind. 




66. Goat anh Kid. 67. Ewe and Lamb. 

There are several kinds of wild goaU and wild nhccp in 

some countries ; but in this country we have only tame 
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sheej) ancl tame goatsv Sheep are much more plentiful 
than goats here ; but in some mountainous countries go^ts 
are more plentiful than she^. People drink goat's mi.k, 
and make cheese of it. 

Goats are more saucy, petulant, fickle and^ Usvely than 
sheep. They love to climb hills and rocks. They can 
easily jump over fences. Our goats have coarse hair, but 
in some countries the goats have fine long hair. People 
make cloth of it. Ladies' gloves are made of kid-skin. 

We keep sheep chiefiy for their wool. Our best and 
warmest cloth is made of wool. We wash and shear our 
sheep every year in June. The wool keeps the sheep 
warm in winter, but in summer they do not want it. A 
good sheep yields three or four pounds of good wool. 
A pound of good wool is worth from three to five 
shillings. 

Ewes commonly have lambs rn winter, or early in the 
spring. The lambs can run after their mother when they 
are only one day old. An old sheep will fly at a dog, and 
knock him down with her head if he comes near her 
lamb. Sometimes a sheep has twins. 

Mutton is good food. We generally eat it fresh. We 
do not salt it down for winter as often as we do beef and 
pork. 

68. The Antelope is a very 
nimble and graceful animal. It 
is partly like a goat and partly 
like a deer. The Arabs ke«*D 
tame antelopes in their houses. 




B6 
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The Deer Kind. 




69. There afe many kinds of 
Deer, and they are called by 
variotis names. The large red 
deer is called a stag, and his 
female a %iiid. A small deer is 
called a hiAtlCf and his female a 
doe or roe, A young deer is 
cabled Bkfoneiu 



7a. Thb Elk is the 
largest kind of deer. 
He is sometimes lar- 
ger than the largest 
horse. His horns are 
shed annually, and are 
sometimes so great 
that they weigh sixty 
pounds. He has a short neck and long legs. 

The roebuck is not as large as a sheep, but has longer 
legs. 

71. The Rein-Deer is 
kept tame in L apland . That 
is a very cold country, and 
horses or oxen cannot live 
there, a«' they have no hay, 
and not much grass. The 
rein-deer can take care of 
himself in winter. He digs 
in the snow with his foot. 




\ A»\b aometimes naed nearly in the sense of because. 
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and finds moss enough to eat. The Laplanders milk 
their rein-deer as we do cows. They eat their flesh, and 
make them draw sledges. A rein-deer will draw a sledge 
sixty miles in one day. 

All kinds of deer are very swift and nimble. Wild deer 
are very shy. If they see a man, dog or wolf, they will 
jump and run. They can run faster than a horse. 

The male deer has branching horns, but the female has 
no horns. The deer sheds his horns every spring, and 
new horns grovr up before fall. 

« 

The flesh of the deer is called venison. 

We make knife-handles of buck-hom, and coarse gloves 
are made of bvcJcskin. Formerly men wore breeches made 
of buck-skin. 

Many years ago, long before our grandfathers were 
bom, the whole of this country was covered with wood. 
It was a greot forest. There were no towns, no churches^ 
no bridges, no roads, no ships, no steam boats, no 
carriages, no fenceH, no houses, no barns, no horses, cattle 
or sheep; no white men or women, no white boys ot 
girls; but there were deer and bears, and wolves, and 
many other wild beasts. The Indians lived in little huts, 
crossed the rivers in canoes, and shot their gamt^ with 
bows and arrows. Then there were plenty of deer, bul 
now the deer are scarce. If we wish to shoot deer, we 
must go far to the west or north. 

1 Men hunt their gamSf bat beasti hunt their frs^. 
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Tke Bog Kind. 




72. TvE BiiAR. 73. Sow and Pios. 

The hog ilL>es not work for ub like the ox. We do not 
ride him tike the horee. We do not milk the tote u we 
do the cow. We do not eeen make leather from bin hidaj 
bat notwithstanding, the hog is a very useful animsl, 

A poor man buya a little pig, and feeds it with butter- 
milk, dith-watar and weeds, till fall. Then he gives it 
apples, boiled potatoes and corn. It grows large and fatt 
and fills the poor roan's barrel with pork. 

A farmer keeps several hogs. In November or Decent- 
ber, when the hogs are very fat, and the weather begins 
to be cold, the fanner hires two or three strong men to 
belp him kill his hogs. They come early in the morning, and 
grind aod ichet their knives. They put on old clothes, to 
save dirtying their new clothes. The farmer gets dry 
wood, builds a large fire, and keatt some water in large 
kettles. When the water is hot enough, he give* chate to'' 
&ia hogs, and catches one by the tail. Immediately the 
other men run to help him. The poor hog t^uealt aitd 

I For to begin to ektue, we often taj to giae ektut to; Bo: ght 
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struggles for his life,^ but they seize his legs and throw 
him down. Two or three men hold him down, while the 
farmer sticks a sharp knife into his throat. They then let 
him get up, and the blood gushes in a stream from his 
throat. The poor hog grovrsjaint, staggers, and soon falls 
down. Immediately the men lift him up on an old sled, 
and three or four men stand on the sled, and dijf the hog 
several times, taH^oremost, into a barrel of hot water. 
They dip his hind quarters first, and then turn him round 
and dip his head and shoulders. When they find that his 
bristles will come off' easily, they pull him out of the tub, 
and work as fast as they can to scrape off the bristles. 
When he is quite clean, they run a stick through the sinews 
of his hind feet, and hang him up on a rail. They cut his 
belly open, and take out his bowels, lungs, heart and liver. 
By this time the water is hot again. So they catch another 
hog. 

The farmer's wife takes the bowels, and carefully scrapes 
off all the fat. This she washes clean and fndts down to 
make lard. She gets more lard from the fat round the 
kidneys. She salts her lard, and keeps it in a pot or tub, 
to put in pies and cakes. 

Part of the pork is eaten fresh, but the greater part is 
salted down. Fresh pork will soon spoil in warm weather, 
but may be kept some weeks in cold weather. Salt pork 
will keep good a long time. Sailors carry barrels of salt 
pork to eat at sea, when they can get no fresh meat. 

Part of the pork is made into sausages. 

The hams and shoulders are left in the brine with the 
rest^ of the pork a few weeks, then they are taken out, and 

1 Straegle for life ; run for life ; '' when a boat upsets, the men swim 
for their lives ;" &c. 

9 *' J have some apples. I will keep one, and give yon the r««<,'* 

1* 
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Bmoked for bacon. Most people like good ham better than 
any other meat. 

The bristles on the back of an old hog are used to raake 
clothes'brtiithes and shoe-brushes. Shoe-makers also use 
bristles to point their waxed-ends. 

Hogs will eat almost any thing. I have heard that a 
man let his pigs eat a dead horse. They grew fat, and he 
ean-ied them to market and sold them. That was mean, 
I could not eat such pork. 

Hogs sometimes catch chickens and little lambs and eat 
them. 

An old sow often has ten or twelve pigs in one litter. 
If you catch a pig it will squeal^ and immediately all the 
hogs will nm to help it. If its mother comes at you, you 
will have to drop the pig and run. 

Hogs are fond of wallowmg in the mire in warm weather. 
Often they root up the ground with their snouts. The 
farmers have to put rings in their noses. Some ring their 
hogs and yoke them, and let them run about ; others keep 
their hogs in pens. 

Hogs are very greedy and impolite creatures. When a 
person behaves very rudely and impolitely, we call him 
a hog 

A wild hog is a very fierce and dangerous animal. 1 
have read that a wild boar and a lion once fought till they 
killed each other. 



Quadrupeds in General. 

Quadrupeds of the cow, sheep and deer kinds, cAetc; the 
cud. They are called ruminant quadrupeds. They never 
eat awmal food, 

^her quadrupeds, as the horse kind, the elephant, the 
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hare kind, and many others, live on vegetable food ; but do 
not chew the cud. 

The flesh of ruminant quadrupeds is better than iha^ of 
any other quadrupeds. Most ruminant quadrupeds have 
two horns on the top of the head. Few other quadrupeds 
have horns. 

The horse, ass and zebra have round solid hoofs. The 
cow, sheep, goat, deer, hog, and many other quadrupeds, 
have cloven hoofs. Monkeys and apes have hands like 
those of a man. Most other animals have paws, with toes 
and claws. Some have five toes on each foot ; some four ; 
some only three. 

Some quadrupeds use their tails to drive away flies. 
Some kinds of monkeys can hang on the limb of a tree 
by their tails, and so can the opossum. 

If you pat a dog on the head, he will wag his tail. 
When he is proud or angry, he curls his tail over his back. 
When he is frightened, or asJiarned, he drops his tail 
between his legs. 

Many animals are gregarious. They go in companies. 
They are unhappy when cdone, and run round crying for 
liieir companions. 

Some animals, as the tiger, the bear, and the hare, are 
solitary. They prefer to be alone. Many beasts of prey 
are solitary, but some are gregarious. 

Wild horses and wild cattle go in large herds. If a 
strange horse comes among a herd of wild horses, they 
will MJall upon him, and bite and kick him to death. 

A company of sheep, goats, or birds is called KJlock. I 
have seen a thousand sheep in one flock. 

Beasts of prey often sleep in dens, or holes and caves 
fimong rocks. It is very dangerous to enter the den of a 
lion, tiger or bear. ' 



V ■^ 
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Secium IV.-^Sirdt. 

All birds lay eggs. Almost all birde build nesia, and 
sit on their eggs till they are hatched. Young birds can- 
not Sj. Some young birds can lun afler their mother to 
look for food when only a day old Other young birds 
stay in the nest till their wings are full Jledged; the old 
birds bring food to them several times a day, and nit on the 
nest at night to keep the young ones warm. When tho 
young birds can fly, the old ones drive them away to take 
care of tharaselTes. 

Very small birds sit only two weeks. The hen titi 
three weeks j the turkey, duck, and goose ait shout four 
weeks. The twa* sits six or eeveD weeks. 

S^dt of Prey. 

1. Thb Eaolx is called di* 
king <^ birdt. Ha is not indeed 
the largest of birds, for the Qitrich 
is larger, but he ia the most coura- 
geous and dangerous. If you go 
I near an eagle's neat, and try to 
I take away their young ones, both 
the old eagles will^y at you, and perhaps kill yon with 
their strong wings, sharp claws, and hooked beakt. 

The female eagle is larger and stronger than the male. 
The male and female live in^tr*, and are faithful to each 
other. They build their nest on the top of a high rnoun* 
tain, or anlong high steep rocks. It is very hard to climb 
up to an eagle's nest. The old eagles sit on the top of the 
mountain, and see far over the country. When they are 
hungry, or want food for their young ones, they i^ar high 
in the air, and when they see any small animal, dart down 
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on it, and cany it to their nest. The nest is always fall of 
meat md bones. A lar^ eagle can seize a hare or a 
lamb, and cany it high t» the air. 

Many years ago in Scotland, an eagle seized a small 
child and flew with it to her nest on the top of a high 
mountain. The diitracltd parents of the child followed 
the eagle. They climbed up the rocks as ftat as they could, 
and found the child cJive in the nest. They carried it 
home with great joy, and felt very graltful to Qod for saving 
their child. 

:. The Vultube is nearly as 
' large as the eagle. He is very 
fond of carrion, and will some- 
times teratck open graves, and 
devour dead bodies, like the 
hyena. The twkey^zzard ia 
like the vulture, but smeller. 




3. Thb Hawk. 




Falcon. 



The Hawk, the Kite, and the Falcon are much smaller 
dian the eagle, but have sharp daws and hooked beaks like 
him. They pursue small birds, seize them, tear them in 
pieces, and devour them. 

A IGu will fly elowly over a house, and suddenly dart 
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down and seize a chicken in his claws. The poultry all 
scream and run under the fences, or into the bam. The 
hawk flies ofTto some ^tug place with his prey, pulla it to 
pieces, eats as much as he wants, and goes to sleep till he 
ia hungry ag^n. Then he flies away to look for another 
chicken. 

Rich peopie formerly kept tame^/oZcoiM to cat«h herons, 
partridges and other birds. 



5. There are several kinds of 
Owls. Some are as large as bens, 
and some even as large as turkeys ; 
but these are not common. The 
u common owl is about as large as 
a pigeon. 

Owls cannot see well by day. Like cats they pan see 
beat in the night. They hide themselves all day, and at 
night fly about to look for food. They often go into a bam 
and catch mice. Large owls often catch hens. Owla 
make a very unpleasant noise, called hooting. 





7, The Cassowary 6, The Ostrich. 

These ar« very large birds. The oitnch u seven i 
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eight feet high, and can carry a boy on his back. He can 
run faster than a horse ; but his wings are so short that he 
cannot fly. He lives in Africa. Ladies sometimes wear 
ostnch-feathera in their hats. 





8. The Crow. 9. The Black bird. 

These birds are both very black, and look much alike; 
but the crow is much larger than the black -bird. We 
often eat black-birds, but we never eat crows, because they 
are so fond of carrion. 

Crows do much mischiefs in the spring, by pulling up 
the young com. The farmers try to frighten them away 
with guns, scare-crows, old barrels, and nets ; but the best 
way is to put tar on the corn before you plant it. 

In the summer, the black-birds live in pairs and take 
care of their young ones ; but in fall and spring they 
assemble in very large flocks, and men and boys shoot 
many of them. I have seen a man shoot fifteen or twenty 
at one shot. 

The Raven is much like the crow, but larger. He some- 
times lives a hundred years. He is very cunnings and may 
be taught to speak like a parrot, 

1 Do mischief; get in mischief; make mischief; fond of mischief*^mis- 
chievous; love mischief; keep (yourself) out of mischief { ke^ 
(another) out of mischief; often in mischief; always at some mischiet. 
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10. Parrots live wild in the 
woods in warm countries. They 
are tamed and taught to speak 
a few words. You have seen 
parrots kept in cages. 




11. Tbe Blub Jay. 



13. Thb Rubin. 




13. Thb 8now-bird. 



These are small birds. You will oflen see them flying 
^out the woods and fields. They generally stay with us 
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all wiDter. When the ground is covered with snow, they 
come round the house and bam to look for com and seoda, 
in the hay and chaff. Cruel hoys often ahoot them. In 
winter you will often see the little snow birds in flocks 

hopping about on the snow. They are hardy, and do not 
care for the cold 




17. The Webn. 18. The Grosbeak. 



These also are small birds. Some of them sing tuwrtly. 
They stay with us all summer, and bring wp their young. 
Id the fall they fly far to the south, and tpetvA the wintet 
diere. 
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19. The Humhino-buld is die 
smallest of all birds. It lays e;^ 
no bigger than peas. It ie a pretty 
bird. You may see them in sum- 
mer flying round flowers, and 
sucking honey like bees. 



SO. Thb Cuckoo does not 
build a nest for itself, but lays 
its eggs in another bird's neat, 
and the young cuckoo soon 
tumbles the olber young birds 
out of the nest, and kills tbem. 



1. The Swallow flies swift- 
ly. In aummer yon will often 
^ see the swallows flying round 
^ and round from morning to 
night. They harily ever stop to 
' rest before dari^ They do not 
fly about in j^y, but to catch 
flies and other insects. Tbey 
til leave ns in the fall, but come back as soon as the 
weather is warm agun. 
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S3. The Whippooe- 
wiLL has a very wide 
mouth. It eommonty sits 
still all day, and at 
night it flies about and 
sits on the ground near 
some house. Here it 
begins to cry whip poor will. After a while it flies to 
another place, and cries whip paw wiU again. We never 
see or hear them in winter. They do not build a nest, but 
lay thmr egg/i on the ground, among bushes and dry 




23. Ths Toucan ia a cumui 
bird. Its foil! ia about aa lai^ 
as its body. It a found in South 
America. 



S4. Dotes are very affec- 
tionate and faitbfiil to each other. 
They live in pairs, and if one 
dies, the other will pine to death. 
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35. Many people keep tame 

FiSBONS. They aleep and make 

their neBts in little boxes in tbe 

'^^ top of a bam or other out house. 

' They often fly for from home, 

and steal wheat, and other grain, 

i but always come home at night. 

Pigeons are aometimea used to 

cairy letters. 

Young pigeons are aitoayt tdmott naked,' ttnd rery home- 
ly. Tbe old onee bring ibod and put it in their mouths. 
Wild pigeons fly in Tery large flocks. The woods are 
flometimes covered with them. In the spring they come 
trom tbe south, and in the fall they go back again. They 
are good food. We often see them in the spring and fall, 
but in summer they assemble in great flocks in the woods 
at the west and north. The trees are covered with their 
nests. People come many miles to shoot them. 

The Povltry Kind. 




S7. The Guinea He>. 



1 Tba teacher will explain the diSerence between alwayi almott and 
ttlmeit alwinif lo the former phrase, al^pit qualities the folluwing 
■4Jective. la the Utter almoti alaai/i meana aot strictly sIwbji, bat 



THE POULTST EIND. 




28. The Tobkey. 



All tLeae birds have strong legs and short wings. They 
generally ran on the ground to look fbr grain and insects, 
but often they fly into trees to eat berries and small ,^iMfc 
They do not fly far, but often fly Irom one field to another. 

In the woods of the west the leUd tarkeyt go in large 
Socks. The eock-tvrkfi/, (or gohbler,) is a vain, pompotu 
bird. He often spreads out his fine tail and gohbltM, and 
striUs about, looking as big as a king. But a cock, though 
not half ail large, is much more courageous than a gobbler; 
and will often make him pull down his tail and run away. 

The tail of the peacock is rery beautifiil, but his fl»h 
is poor, and he is a troublesonie, miaehievous/fiijow. 




sa The Gbousb. 



31. The PaEAjJANT. 




Thei 
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These are wild birds of the poultry kind. They are 
Gomiaon in England. The phtastmt is almost as beautiful 
as the peacock. « 

33. The QcAiL is a small 
handsome bird, about as big as 
apigeon.. It is fond of wheat. 
I (Quails run ou the ground in 
flocks of fifteen or twenty. 
6 If you go near them, they rise 
up altogether and fly to another 
Hunters often shoot them as they rise to fly 
X flesh is very flne and delicate. Q,uails ubvbt perck 
on trees. The female quail makes her nest on the ground 
and lays eight or ten eggs. The young quails, as soon 
as they get out of the shell, run afUr their mother to look 
&r grain and itisects. 

33. The pABTiUDaE is 
four times as large as the 
quail ; it is nearly as large 
a hen. Paitridges do 
not go in flocks, but an old 
partridge often has ten or 
twelve young ones running 
after her. ' If you go near them^, die young ones will hide 
themselves iu the long grass or among bushes ; and the 
old partridge will pretend to be lame. She wil! limp and 
JtwtUr along; and bt^s and dogs often think they can 
catch her, and run after her for some time. But aa soon 
as she gets them far enough from her young ones, she 
will rise up, and fly away like an arrow. She then 
returns to her young ones, and calls them together again. 
When the wings of the young ones are fledged, and they 
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csn Qy well, tbeir mother leaves them, and does not core 
aboKi tbem afterward. 

Partridgee oftea perch on trees early in the morning, 
and early in the evening, to pick berries or buds. Boys 
often look for a bush covered with sweet berries, and 
hide themselves near it, and when the poor partridge fliee 
itato the bush to pick beiTies, they jEre and kill it. 

Water Fowl. 

There are two kinds of Water Fotd. Some have long 
lega' to wade in shallow water. Others have webbed 
feet to swim with. 

The vreb-footed birds have mostly short legs. Someof 
tfiem cannot fly ; othei-s can fly very well. They have 
such thick, close, oUt/ feathers, that' water cannot pm- 
etrafe them. 







34. The Goose aks 35. T 

Goslings Ducklings. 

TTte Googe and Duck look much alike Both have broad 
bills, long necks, short legs and webbed feet. But the 
goose is three or four times ae large as the duck. 

Geeae take good care of their young ones. When the 



1 The teacher wQI explain 
met that. Such goes befon 
advert. " My leg ii in tan, 
kme l«g that I cannot walk." 



in which n> Ihat is changed to 
and to before an adjective or 
— "■ " "I have mch a 



that I cannot v^. 
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young goslings are about a day old, the old geese lead 
them to the nearest brook or pond, where the goslings 
swim about, and seem to be happy on the water. They 
eat grass and insects. If you try to catch one of the 
goslings, the old geese will fly at you, beat yoii with their 
wings, and bite you with their bills. Geese must be kept 
out of the garden ; they will eat up the beans, cabbages, 
com, and other vegetables. 

We use the quills of geese 'o make pens. Their 
feathers are put into beds. Most people prefer to sleep on 
geese-featliersy and in Germany, every body sleeps between 
two feather beds, summer and winter. But this is wrong. 
It will make people weak and sickly. The Doctors say 
that hair-mattresses, or straw beds, or beds filled with cam" 
husks are better than feather beds. 

The duck seldom sits on her eggs. She di*ops them 
almost any where. The goose always makes a nest, and 
covers her eggs carefully with straw and feathers ; but the 
tame duck takes very little care of her eggs, or of her 
young ones. We commonly put the eggs of a duck 
under a hen. The hen takes good care of the young 
ducks. The male duck is called a drake. He often has 
black and purple feathers on his head and neck. Some 
ducks have tufts of feathers on the top of the head. 





86. Tab Wild Goose. 37. Thb Wild Duck. 
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The wild goose is much like the tame goose. Tn the 
■priog we see wild geese and ducks flyiog orer our heads 
in long linei. Sometimes they stop to rest and eat on 
gome pond or river, and tben we shoot as many as we con. 
They fly far' to the north. There they spend the summer 
on the banks of rivers and lakes, far from any house. 
They lay eggs, and in a few weeks, lead their young ones 
about to look for food. Now they m<nilt. Their feathers 
drop out, and new ones grow. When they are moulting, 
they cannot fly. The Indians chase them on foot, and 
easily run them doion. In the fall, when the feathers of 
the old birds are grown again, and the young ones have 
full-grown wings, they assemble in flocks, and fly back to 
the south to tpend the winter. 

There are many kinds of wild ducks, and some are very 
pretty. 

38. The Swan is much 
larger than the goose. She is 
'' quite white, and swims very 
^ gracefully. The swan some' 
> times lives more than a hundred 
' years. A swan is so strong 
g that she can knock down a 
i large boy with her wings, if he 
es too near her young ones. 
I heard that a fox waa swimming across a river towards 
the nest of a swan, but the swan flew at him, and beat 
him with her wings, and kept him under water so long 
that she drowned him. 
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39. The Pelican is larger 
than a goose. That poucA 
under her bill will hold' half 
a bushel. She is skilful in 
catching fish, aad when she 
has filled her pouch, she car- 
ries her fish to her nest, and 
lis her young ones. Some 
people say that the pelican 
;n builds her nest in a very 
dry desert. She has to bring 
water in her pouch a great way to her nest. She fills her 
nest with the water and lets ber young ones swim in it. 
It is said that the lion, tiger and leopard come to the nest 
and drink part ofithe water, but never hurt the young 
birds. 

40. The Penguin is a very 
curious bird. Its legs are so 
^■^^^- short that it cannot walk fast, 
Z^ - and its wings are so smaU that 
aiiot fly at all, but it is a 
^- very good ticimmer and diver. 
It swims in the sea and lives on 
fish. It builds its nest on the 
low abores of desert islands. 1'he sailors sometimes kill 
and eat them, but they are poor food. When the penguin 
is on shore, it stands upright like a man, and its winga 
look like two arms. 

I Thiri baahet hnlda a btuhel. That cup holds a pint. 9. A bag will 
not hold water. A basket wiU not hold flour. 3. Hold it bat, &c. 
4. Hold up y.iQT hand; hold up your head, &c. Premrite held. "Two 
bojB fbaud a boat «o small that it would hold only one person. The; 
both gnl in it, and tank, it." 
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The Pt^n has short legs like the penguin, but it bas 
good wings, ant] can fly well. It digs a. deep hole with 
its claws and bill, and tnakee its nest at the bottom of tbe 
Itole. 

Some other kinds of »ea-foui make their nests in holes 
and cave* in high roclu along the tea tkore. 

The Gull is a slow, 
stupid bird. When we cross 
the North River, or the Bay of 
New-YoA, we often see gulls 
flying alowly over the water, 
and looking for small fish. At 
a distance, they look a lUlU like 
pigeons. 

42. The Petrel is a small 
lively bird. While the wind is 
blowing hard, and the wavea are 
running high, the sailors often 
see petrels swimming in the sea 
far from land. 




Long-legged Bird*. 




43. Tbb Flaminoo. 



44. The Cbani. 
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The Flamtngo is a tall red bird. At a ditiance it looks 
like a sofdier with a red coat on. 

There are many kinds of Cranet. The ha-<m and the 
ttork look much like the crane. All these birds have long 
legs, long necks, and strong wings. They can fly high in 
the air, and often fly from one country to another. They 
wade in shallow water, and catch fish with their claws and 
bills. The crane is as big as a goose, the heron smaUer. 




45. The Snipe, 



46. Tbe Wood-cock. 



The Snipe and Wooil-cock look much alike. They are 
small birds. They live in wet places, and eat worms and 
insects. Their flesh is very deUeate food. 

47, The Plovek is a small 
long-legged bird. It runs 
swiftly, and feeds in wet places 
It makes its nest on the ground, 
like the snipe. It does not 
take paint' to make a nice 
warm nest, but only scratches 
a little hoUoui among dry leaves 
and bushes. 




1 Tt^t paint 
bee^nfal. 



ork ear^fiiUy. Tale « 
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48. The feathers of the Kino- 
Fisher are beautifully colored, 
but its ahape is not elegant. 
Ita legs are short and its bill 
long. It is about as large as a 
pigeon. It Jloatt like a paper 
kite over the water, and when 
aees a fish, darts down u>d 

eeiaea it. It digs a deep hole near some pond or river; 

and makes a comfortable nest at the bottom of the hole. 

It takes pains to line its nest with dovm, and make it soft. 




Seotitm V. — ReptSea and Serpenlt, 




1. Tee Land Toktoisk 
. crawls about the woods 
BJid fields. If you go near 
one, w . touch it, it will 
i draw m its head, legs and 
^ tail, and shut its shell up 
tight. But if you put coats 
on Its back, it will put oat its neck and feet and crawl 
away as fast as it can. It crawls very slowly, but it can 
travel two or three miles in a day. It buries its eggs in 
the ground, and leaves them. The eggs hateh by the 
iMMtnth of the sun, end the young turtles scratch their vmy 
out of die hole, and crawl about to look for food. The 
old turtles never take care of them. 

The eggs of reptiles and serpents have no shells, but 
re covered with a thick tough skin. 
The tortoise digs a hole in the sand and bunes itself in 
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the fall. Here it Bleeps all winter. In apriog it awakes 
and crawls out again. 

All reptiles and serpents in cold countries also hide 
thomaelves under ground in fall and sleep till spring. 
The ftog hides in the mud at the bottom of a pond or 
spring, and lies torpid all winter. 

2. Thk Terupin, the 
nap-tunle, and the speck- ^ 
ad water-turtle lire in 
^ swamps, ponds and rivers, 
but odeQ come oti shore. 
~ Tun may often see the 
speckled turtle lying on a 
stone or log. If you go near it, or throw a atone at it, it 
immediately iianhla into the water, and dives to the bot- 
tom. Water-turtles cannot shut their shells close. 

Many people eat snap turtles and terrapins. The snap 
tnnle eats fish and frogs. If it catches hold of your 
finger, it will bold on dll you cut its head ofi*. - It will live 
and crawl about a week or two after its head is off, 

3. Thb Gbebn Tdrtlb. 4, The Leathery Tortoise. 

Tbe Green tttrtle and Leathery tortoise live in the sea. 
They are sometimes as big as a cow. They cannot walk 
well, but can swim faat They crawl on shore to Uy their 
eg^ in the sand, and men watch for them, and turn them 
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on their backs. They cannot turn over again, and so they 
hare to lie there till the men come ailer them. I heard 
that a man caught a very large turtle and tried to turn it 
orer, but the tortoise was so strong and heavy ibst be car- 
ried the man into the sea, the man having got kia ami fast 
under one of ibe fore-lege of the tortoise. 

The flesh of the green turtle is a great luxury. Rich 
men will pay much money for these turtles. 

Ladies' back and side combs are made of tortoueshdL 
B. The Froo can swim 
better than any other rep- 
tile. A young frog is called 
a tad pole. It has a tail 
I no legs, and swims 
- about like aRsh. When it 
tvs older, its arms and 
legs grow out, and its tail falls off. It now becomea a 
frog, and often goes on shore. If a pond dries up, the 
frogs will travel several miles by night to look for another 
pond. 

A pond in Connecticut was dried ap, and the frogs tet 
out to look for water. They traveled by thousands through 
a certun town. It was night, and the frogs made a great 
noise. The people were dreadfully frightened, and thought 
the Indians were coming to murder them. Some of them 
left: their beds and ran for their lives. When they found 
their mittake, they laughed at each other. 
iB people eat ^gs. 

6. Toads look like frogs, but do not 
love water. They hop or crawl about 
on dry- ground, or on trees, and eat 
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7. The Lizarb has fbuir 
legs and a tail. It is a 
smal) harmless animal. 
Some are found under 
stones; some in brooks; 
and sometimes we find 
them in a well. In South 

America the Indians eat large lizards. 

8. Crocodiles are very 
large and strong animals. 
They are rery terrible and 
dangerous. They are some- 
ftmes fifteen or twenty or 
even thirty feet long. They 
are coyeied with scales as 

hard as a rock. You can hardly kill one with a gun. They 
strike dreadful blows^ with their tails, and with their strong 
sharp teeth they can bite a man m ttoo. 

The Crocodile is found in the rivers of Asia and Africa^ far 
to the east, beyond the great sea. They lay many eggs, 
and, like the tortoise, bury them in the sand. Vultures 
often dig up their eggs and devour them. 

9. The Alligator lives 
in the large swamps and 
rivers of America. There 
are many at the south, but 
fortunately they cannot live 
in cold winters, and so 
there are none here. 




1 Strike a light blow ; strike a heavj blow. Giye a blow ; receive a 
blow. Killed by a blow on the head A blow from (or with) a stone^^ 
frcnn a club. ** A man once killed another man by one blow of hisfist.** 
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10. Some snakea are- 
very poisonctu, as the ad- 
da; viper, and ratde-tnake, 

^ The Rattlebitakb is a 
- very dangerona ' aniiaal. 
i It IB somettmeB ei^t or 
nine feet long, and as thick 
as a man's leg. If it bites a man, he soon grows sick and 
fftint, swells up, and dies in a few boura. SometimeB (he 
bite of the rattlesnake may be cured by strong medicinet. 
But I have beard that a doctor kept Bereral tame rattle- 
snakes in a room of bis bouse, and boasted diaf ba could 
cure their bite. One day a large snake bit him in the 
hand, and be died in a fevt; hours. 

The rattlesnake has two large hollow teeth, called _^u^f. 
At the roots of these teeth is a small bag of poison. 
When be bites, a drop of Hiopoiton is squeezed thmugh 
the hollow tooth into the wound. 

The rattlesnake has several loose bones at the end of 
his tail. When you go near one, be shakes his tail, and 
makes a noise to tell you to take care. He is called a 
rattletttake because be carries a rattle. He has as many 
rattles on bis tail aa be is years old. A new one grows 
every year. 

There are odier kinds of poisonous snakes, but fortu- 
nately there are not many in this' State. We always kill 
them when we see them, and now there are but few left. 

11. Tbi Black: Snake 
is not poisonous, but it 

\ will sometimes throw a 

a down .by twisting 

round his legs, bite him. 
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Rnd lun off. Bat they are almost always afraid of 
men, and will urn away as fast as they can. They hide 
in bushes and under stones. I hare hoard that black- 
snakes soroedmea suck cows. The black snake, and also 
many other snakes, ctut their skin every spring, and g;et a 
new skin. Snakes swallow fiogs, mice, aad small birds. 




12. Tub Qarter Snakk 
is a small karmlest snake. 
Its skin is striped: It is 
no thicker than a mEU)'» 



Besidea these, there are water snakes. Tbey swim in 
rivers, and catch fish. I once saw a water snake swim- 
ming with & lai^ cat Jlih in its mouth. A man saw it, 
and put a pole under It, and jerked the snake and fisb on 
shore togetbei^ He killed the snake, and ate the fisb 
himself. 




13. Tax Qkeat Boa. 
In hot countries, there are sereral kinds of large snakes. 
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Some of tbem can swallow a man whole, and one of 
the largest can swallow an ox. These snakes are not 
poisonous. They lie in wait among trees and bushes, and 
dart suddenly on their prey. They twist round it and 
squeeze it bo tight that they break all its bones. They 
then swallow it whole, and lie inactive for some time till 
they are hungry again. When they are hungry, it is very 
dangerous to go near them, but when they are gorged, 
tliey cannot either fight or run, and a child can kill them. 
The Boa is the largest of these serpents. Some are 
found in Ceylon, and some in South America. I have 
heard that a boa has sometimes killed and swallowed an 
ox, and even a tiger. 



Shdl Animals. 





14. The Ckab. 15. The Lobster. 

These curious animals have large claws like pincers. 
They live in the sea, and in rivers. They are good food. 
Their shells turn red when boiled. They cast their shells 
every year. If you cut off a lobster's claw, a new claw 
will grow up. 

Have you seen little lobsters in brookiS ? When you 
try to catch them they dart backward through the water. 
Crabs crawl sideways. 



BiiTOBY or ittnULB, 




16. The Oitstbr. 17. Th> Clak. 

Oy»teri and Clanu have very hard shells. They bave 
no feet, no eyes, no bones, no red blood. Oysters often 
grow fast to a rock. Tbey can open and shut their shells, 
but cannot move from one place to another. 

The Clam is found in salt water. There are eeveral 
kinds of Musrie». Some of them live mfrtfh neater. 
Clams and muscles can mov» slowly. The muscle thrvitt 
out a long tongue and makes a little furrow in the mud. 
tn this furrow it moves slowly backward and forward. 

Pearla are sometimes found in oysters and muscles in 
warm countries. 

In warm countriei there are oystera bo large that a man 




18. Th« Snai'. 19. Thb Comoh. 

You have seen a »naiit If yon touch it, it will draw 
in its boms, and hide in its shell. 

The shell of the concA-h somewhat like that of the snail, 
but much larger. Some kinds of conch shells are used to 
call people at a distance. When the dinner is ready, th« 
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&iiaeT'B wife blows a conch shell to call her huaband 
ftom the field. He can hear it half a mile or mote. 

There are many other kinds of shells. Some are large 
and some small. Some of these shells are very beautiliil. 
Some people are fond of collecting and arranging shells. 

Seaim yi.—Fuhet. 

3%e WhaUKind. 




1. Thi Whalb ia the greatest of living creatures. A 
large wbale is as large as a steam boat. 

Whales bring forth their young alive and snckle diem. 
The old whale Is very carefiil of her young one. She 
will d^eni it sa a cow does her calf. 

Whalea breathe as we do. They cannot lire long 
tmder water. They swim on the lurfaee,* They often 
dive down, but soon come up again to breathe. Whales 
are very fat. Like hogs they have a great deal of fet 
under the skin. Lamp oil is made of this fat. 

Many men go to sea in ships to kill whales. When 

I " The nrfaee ot that table ia red, Imt if yon ■cratch it with a 
knife, yon will find that the wood is nearly white." " Men and boyt 
■wim with th«ir heudi ^ova the turfaee. Fish iwiin i>elow the tar- 
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they see a whale, five or six men take a boat, and T(m> 
from the ship to the whale. They row carefully and 
nlently till they get very near the great creature, then a 
strong, skillful man stands up in the boat, and darts a 
harpoon into the whale's side. The whale dives deep into 
the sea, but the harpoon has a very long rope tied to it. 
The men let the rope run out of the boat, and in a few 
minutes the whale comes up. to breathe. He then swims 
away and draws the boat after him several miles, as fast 
as a horse can run. But he soon grows tired and faint. 
The sea is red with, his blood. He strikes the water with 
his tail, and throws the spray as high ad a house. At last 
he turns over on his back and dies. The sailors then 
come up, and tovf the great body to the ship. They cut 
off the fat, and try out the oil in large kettles. They cut 
out his tongue to make oil, and his teeth for whale hone. 
Then they let the skeleton sink to the bottom of the deep 
sea, and sail away to look for another whale. 

One whale often yields a hundred barrels of oil, worth 
two or three thousand dollars. 

Sometimes the whiale will attack the boats. He can 
destroy a boat with* one blow of his tail, and t^n the men 
are often drowned. A large whale once ran against a 
ship, broke in the side of the ship, and sunk it. The 
sailors were left in a little boat, a thousand miles from 
land. They had but very little food. They made a little 
sail for their boat with their shirts and jackets, and steered 
towards the nearest land. The men suffered dreadfully 
for want of food and water. After many days they 
reached an island, and staid there till another ship came 
and took them away. 
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2. The Dolphin is a 
fish of the whale kind, 
but much smaller than 
the whale. It swims 
swiftly, and feeds on 
small fish. When it 

dies it changes into many beautiful colors. 

3. Weaometimessee 
Porpoises in the Bay 
of New York. They 
roll and fumble about in 
the water. They are 
larger than large hogs, 

and have snouts somewhat like a hog's snout. They pur- 
sue small fish, and swallow them whole. 

4. The Shark is not 
a fish of the whale kind. 
The female does not 
suckle her young, and 
they do not breathe as 
we do. 

The shark is the most terrible and dangerous of all fish. 
Sharks are sometimes twenty or thirty feet long, and can 
swallow a man whole When men and boys swim in the 
sea, they must be very careful not to go into the water if 
there is a shark in sight. Some men have been killed 
and eaten by sharks; others have had an arm or a leg 
bitten off. The shark swims very fast, and is as danger- 
ous in the sea as the tiger is on land. 

An officer of the U. S. sloop-of-war, Falmouth, statet 
that '' one of the creWj an old man, who was unwell, fell 
overboard during the night unobserved by any one, and 
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was not misaed until the morning. About a week a&er- 
ward, a ahark was caught on board the Saratoga, and on 
opening bim, the head of the old man was found.'* 

SmaUer Sea Fiih. 



5. TuE Shad. 



These fieh are good food, 

There are many kinds of 

fisb, and they vary 

* greatly in tize and lAape.' 
In the spring, these fish 
and many others, come 
into our riven to tpatoit. 
The fishermen catch many 
of them with hooks and 

, lines and with note. Part 
are sold JretA* in the 
market; part are lalted, 
or dried to keep for winter, 
or to carry to otber places. 
7. The Maourxl is a 
very beautiful fish. It has 
various colors of white, 

9 blue and green. They are 
caught with hooks, salted, 
put up in barrels and 
brongbt to market. 
often have mackerel for breakfast. 




, Ths Sea Bass. 



We 



^ . . _^ Of flie Mm8 I 

e ittme color. Of lar^ nze ; of unall si 

dagantor gracafhl ihape. 
3 Freilii water ; freib fiah freih meat; &eali batlar ; frwh tin 
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8. Cod-fish inhabit the 
Nt)Ttheni Seas, They are 
caught with a hook and 
line, in great quantities on 
the sand-banks of New- 
foundland, and along the shores of New England They 
«re salted, dried in the sun and put up in bundleB. Many 
fieamen are employed in Cod-fisheiies. Some people have 
a dinner of Cod-fiih and potatoes on Friday. 

9. The Salmon is a 
very excellent fish. It 
lives both in fresh and salt 
water, but orfy in tsold 
climates. It goes up riv^ 
ers to deposit its spawn^ 

and ascends cataracts and often leaps mM-dams, 

10. Herrinos are small 
fish. They breed in great 
numbers in the Northern 
Seas, and when diey return, 
they are followed by la^;ge 
fish and flocks of sea-fowl, 
which devour many of them. 

They are caught in nets, salted, smoked and j}acked in 
boxes for sale. 

11. TflB Sturgeon is 
as large as a man, and 
sotnetimeB much larger. 
It has five rows of bony 

tubercles running from head to tail. One of these rows w 

on the back, one on each sidei^ and two on the edge of the 

belly. It is ooiot iiBeB c»s^ in the Noxth River. 

10 
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Many men live by catching fish. They go every day, 
and sometimes every night, with boats, hooks and lines, 
nets, &c. They sell their fish in the mark^ and get 
money to buy provisions and clothes for their families. 
Fishermen sometimes get drowned in stormy weather.* 





12. The Eel. > 13. The Cat-Fish. 

The Eel creeps in the mud like a siiake, a&d swims like 
a fish. The (jot-Jish has a wide moutliy and swallows 
small fish. He has sharp thorns on his head and back. 
' The eel and cat-fish have no scales. They are found in 
ponds and rivers. 




%^'^r'^^^^^^^:^^'^^- 




14. The Trout. 



15. The PsRca. 



The Tr(mt is a small fish. It lives in brooks, and eats 
worms and flies. 

The "Perch is found in lakes and rivers. 

There are many other kinds of small fish in' brooks, 
ponds, rivers and lakes. 



1 Stormy weather ; windy weather; fisor and pleasant weather ; cold 
weather; warm weather; wet weather; diyweaUier. 



Some &tAi stay in deep water all winter. In spring they 
swim up the riven and brooks to ipawn, and then the 
fighennen cat«li many of diem. 

16, The body pf the 
PiKB is long; and slender; 
his teeth are shaip. He 
livee in riven and ponds, 
and devours small fish. He 
has been called the ffoTf of fishes. 



•• 




17.The Plaice and Flodndbb 
are flat, thin fish. They live in 
salt water. Yoii can see them 
in the market. 



IS. The Stins-rat has a 
long sharp thorn on its tail. 
Ifyou catch one,it will sting 
your hand. The wound 
is very painful. 



mam * " 



and benvmi your arm. 



19. The Torpedo is a 
very curious fish. It has a 
Bmooth akin, brown on the 
and white under- 
If you touch it, 
it will give you a thock, 
like an electrical machine, 
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20. Tbi Swohd^tuiIim b 
^ very hard slimrp bone like 
a Bword, at the end of the 
B. The Meardjitk is so 
strong that it can drive^ 
\ this' sword through the 
planks and timbers of a 
■lap. It often attacks the whole and sometimes kills him. 



Sectum VIL—huecU. 



Inbeotb ara smaller than other animali. They haTe.no 
hones, or red blood. Most of them have six or e^^ht legs, 
and some have man. Some insecW have wings, and some 
have none. There are many kinds of insects. "We will 
look at a feio of them. Some of them are useful, some 
are troublesome, some are dangerous. Some insects are 
rery beautiful, and some very ugly and ui^iammg. Insects 
]ay many eggs, and TruUtiply fast. 





2. Taa Flea. 



1 Drive it here Died in a aBiue different from what it has id the 
pfaiBiea, drive a hortt, ^e. EUampIeg-. DriTe s nail (with s hunmar,) 
Ao. " A t<n>eT»-i8«per killed ■ truve/er bjr driving a nail into his acaU 
while be wai aileep." " Whea Cluiat nu cTMcified, uail^ were <Msfa 
through hia handi ud feeL" 





3. The Bed Boa. 4. The Spidek. 

These are iiuects without winga. The louse and fles 
are very troublesome to dirty and lazy people. Bed bugs 
hide in our bedsteads and in cracks in the wall, and at night, 
while we are asleep, they crawl on us and suck our blood. 

The spider spins fine threads, and makes webs to catch 
flies. I have seen a spider catch large grasshoppers, and 
twist threads round dieir legs and wings. The poor grass- 
hoppers struggled m vain. They were tied fast, and the 
spider ate them when he pleased. I have heard that a 
spider once tied a small snake up to a beam in a cellar, 
uid BO kept it till it died. 



5. The Scorpion ia a very 
large and dangerous insect. Its 
tting is sometimes mortal,* bnt 
foTtwnatdy there are noscorpions 
in this country. 



;. Some Ants have wings, but most ants 
. have no wings. They crawl about on the 
I ground, along fences, and up trees. They eat 
apples, plums, and other fruit. They often eat dead insects. 
There are many kinds of ants. ' 

Small ants sometimes get into our houses, and crawl in 




1 Hortal woond ; mortal poicon, ftc. 
10 • 
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swarms over our bread and cheese. They even get into 
the sugar dish. Other small ants live in holes in rotten 
trees and stumps, or under stones. 

Large ants build little hills as high as your knee. Tf you 
disturb their hills, they will crawl on your legs and bite you. 

In winter the ants become torpid and sleep till spring. 

In Africa there are large white ants. They build hills 
as high as a man^s head, which it is dangerous to approach. 
They sometimes destroy the Great Boa. 

Winged IsMectt. 





7. Tbe Flt. 8. The Muskktoe. 

These are troublesome insects. In warm weather they 
fty about in swarms, and bite us cnuU^. They also attack 
our horses and cattle, and suck their blood. There are 
many kinds of flies. In cold weather they all die» or 
become torpid 

9. Tub Hornbt is a large 
strong fly with a sting in his tail. 
Hornets build nests as big as a 
man's head, and often bigger. 
'They hang these nests to a small 
limb of a tree. The nests are 
round like a ball, and have a 
small hole on the under side to 
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go in KoA out. If you disturb a hornet's nest, tlia hometa 
will By at you, and you most ran ae fast as you can, or 
you will be stung in a bundred places. 

Tbere are many kinds of Wagpt. Wasps are very crosa, 
tettif animals. If a wasp gets into your sleeve, and you 
squeeze it, it will sting; you. Red leatpt build tbeir neets 
under flat stones, or in old houses. Bttte vxupt build nests 
of clay or mud. 

10. Tbb Beb is a very useful 
insect. Farmers keep bees in 
hives. Bees gather honey from 
flowers in summer, to eat in 
winter. Some people kill the 
bees in the fall to get their 

honey. Others take part of the honey, and leave part for 

the bees- 
Bees will sting you if you disturb them ; but if you let 

them eloue, they will let you alone. 





Beee awarm in May or June. The young bees leave 
the hive, and fly abroad to look for a hive of their own. 
When the fanner sees them swarming, he runs and beats 
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an iron pan. The bees light on a tree or buah near the 
old hive, and wait an hour or two for a new hive. . If the 
farmer does not bring it, thay will flj away into the wooda 
and settle in a hollow tree. 

The fanner rubs a new clean hire with eweet smelling 
herbs and salt. He spreads a sheet under the tree. He 
puts up a ladder and goes up and carefully «au'* off the 
limb with all the bees on it. He shakes the bees off upon 
the sheet, and puts the hive over them. The bees climb 
up into the hive, and soon begin to build honey combe. 
There are from ten to twenty thousand bees in a swarm ; 
and often more, 

7%e Moth and BtOterfiy Kind. 




12. THB SILK WORK HOTB. 




13. TBK COCOON. 



THE MOTH AND BUTTEHTfiT KIND. 
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The Silk Worm spins silk. It feeds on mulberry leaves. 
The worm grows nearly as large as a man's finger, then 
it spins a Cocoon and wraps itself up. In a few weeks it 
changes to a Moth. The moth lays eggs and dies. We 
unwind the silk from the cocoon, spin it, and make the 
finest and dearest stuffs of it. We are proud of new, 
fine clothes ; but the sheep and silk woim wore them long 
ago. 




14. There are many 
kinds of Caterpillars. 
Some are green, some 
white, some yellow, some 
brown. Some are ^aked, and some hairy. They crawl 
about, and eat the leaves of trees and plants. One kind 
of caterpillar, called the woodworm gets into bee hives, 
and eats both wax and honey. 

Caterpillars wrap themselves up like the silk worm, to 
keep warm in winter, and the next spring they charge to 
butterflies, rru^hs^ and dragon flies, .These insects lay 
eggs, and caterpillars hatch from the eggs. 




15. There are many kmds of 

Butterflies . Some are very 

pretty. They fly round flowers 

all summer, but die in the fall. 

They have six legs, but make use of only four. Their 

wings are difierent from those of any other fly : they are 

four in number, and though two of them should be cut off, 

the insect has still the power of flying. 



amrosT of ahihals. 




16. The Moth. 



17. The Dbaoon Fli. 



Moth4 fly only at night. They often fly round candles 
till they bum their wings. One kind of moth eats holes 
in books and in woolen clotbea. 

la The Bot Flt looks like 
a bee, but has no sting. It lays 
its eggs on the hair of a horse. 
When the horse bites or 
scratches himself, the eggs get 
into his mouth, and pass to his 
stomach with his food. They 
hatch by the warmth of his 
stomach, and the bot-wonm eat 

holes fti the horse's intestines, and sometimes kill him. 
Another kind of fly lays its eggs in the noses of sheep. 

Another kind lays them in the backs of jipung cattle. 

The eggs hatch under the skin, and in the spring you will 

find large worms in the poor creature's back just under 

the skin. 




THE MOTH AND BUTTERFLY KIND. 
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19. The Hessian Fly. 20. The Cock roach. ^ 

* 

Tlie Hessian Fly is a very injurious insect. Whole 
swarms of them attack our wheat and destroy large fields 
of it. 

Cock roaches are sometimes very troublesome. They 
get into our houses in swarms, and eat our bread, ham, 
and flour. They hide in holes and comers by day, but 
crawl out by night. 

21. The Grasshopper has 
two large and strong legs be- 
hind. He eats grass, and hops 
like a frog. Grasshoppers 
sometimes mvltiply so fast that 
they destroy all the grass in our meadows. H^s and 
turkeys are very fond of them. 

In Asia apd Africa there are large grasshoppers called 
Locusts, These locusts often fly from country to country 
like a great cloud. Where they lights they devour every 
plant on the ground, and every leaf on the trees. 

We have a kind of locusts in America, but they are not 
at all like the locusts of Asia and Africa. They live 
under ground seventeen years, and in the seventeenth 
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year they come up by thousands, and fly from tree to 
tree. They do not eat plants or leaves, but the female 
stings the small branches of trees to lay her eggs. 

The Cricket is a black insect much like a grasshopper. 
It loves to be warm, and lives in holes under hearths, or 
in a v^all near a fire. 





22. The Ladt-buo. 23. The Spanish Flt. 

The Lady-bug is a small speckled insect. It eats the 
lice on cabbages and other plants. 

The Spanish Jly is used to make blister plasters. There 
are many other kinds of insects. Some are useful. A 
fine red dye is made from the Cochineal, 

Some are very troublesome and injurious. Small black 
flies eat up our turnips. Striped bugs devour our young 
encumbers and melons. Beetles lay eggs in our plums, 
cherries and other fruit ; the eggs breed worms, and spcnl 
the fruit. The Flesh-fiy lays eggs in our meat, and fills it 
with fnaggots. 

Some insects are curious and interesting. The Fire-fly 
and the Glow-worm shme in the dark. In simuner you 
will see multitudes o^flre- flies or {lightning-bugs,) flying 
about; and when they open their wings, they look like 
^parhs of fire. The tumblt'hug rolls a little ball about on 
the g3x>und« 
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Worms. 



There are many kinds of Worms. Some are young 
insects. In a few weeks they will change their shape and 
fly about in the air. Othier worms toever become insects. 
They have neither feet, eyes nor ears. 

The Earth Worm is often used to hait a fish-hook. If 
you cut an earth worm in two, the head will get a new 
tail in a few weeks ; and the tail will get a new head in 
the same time. 

I'he Leech or Btood-sucker swims in water, and sucks the 
blood of men and animals when they go into the water. 

• 

Doctors often use leeches to draw blood firom the face or 
body of their patients. 

There are many very small animals, called animalfiules. 
You cannot see them without a microscope. There are 
thousands of tbem in one da-op of water. 



CHAPTER IV. FURTHER l>EVEL0PMEVfT OF VERBS. 



Section L — Concord of the Preteritive Tenses. {See Note 6,) 

I. PRETERITES OF PRINCIPAL VERBS. 



I think (now) that you likfi lemons. 
I thought (then) that you liked lemons. 
John says that he loves chestnuts. 
John said that he loved chestnuts. 

(The cor^ifll^on that is often omitted.) 

Here are some gjPI I know you like them. 
I gave Miss B. some grapes. I knew she liked tbBiik 
My sister said she liked you very much. 
I thought you understood me. 
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n. DO, DOES, DID. 

I know that it doe$ not rain. . .^ 
I knew that it did not rain. 

I asked Mary and Susan if they Uked to dance. Mary 
Maid she did ; Susan said she did not. 

m. AM, IS, ARE, WAS, WERE. 

I am twenty-five years old. 

I said I was twenty-five years old. 

Tou know that I am not well. Why do you teaze me ? 

Tou knew that I was not well. Why did you teaze me % 

I thought that that child to(w crying. 

I thought that those boys were too cruel. 

I thought that ring to(w gold, but it is brass. 

nr. ELAVB, KA9* HAD. 

*' I think I have seen your father.^' " He has never been 
here, sir." 

I thought I had seen B ^'s Father, but B said he 

had never been here. 

I thought that I had lost my knife, but it was on the 
tftble, imder a newspaper. 

Mr. A. said that Mr. B, had gone to the city, but he was 
n^staken. 

**X have had that knife five .years/* * 

Mr. A. told us that he had had that knife five years. 

V. WILL, WOULD. 

1. Simple JktuHf^i (in the second and third persons,) 

I think it wiU tain. I thought wKkld rain. 
Xfemr that the ice will break. I feared that the ice would 
break. 

I fear that you will fall 1 feared that you vmild fall. 
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^ When will Mr. P. return from the city V* 
" What did you say V* ** I a$ked you when Mr. P. would 
rstunif from the city ?" *• 

2. A promise, determination, toill, ohstinacy,^ 
(In the first person, J 

" I will give you new books to-morrow," 

Mr. A. said he wotild give us new books to-morrow^ 

I will bring you an orange when I return from the city. 

I said I would bring you an orange, but I forgot it. 

" If you will forgive me, I will never do so again." 

He said that if I woidd forgive him, he would never do 

so again. 

I saw two boys quarreling. One said, ** give me my 

knife." The other replied, " I wont (will not) ; it is 



mine." 



With emphasis, in the second and third persons. 

That boy will always do as he pleases. He will not 
obey his parents. His mother told him to go and fetch 
the cows, he would not do it. 

Some boys would go a skating. Their pGU'ents told 
thexp the ice would break ; and so it did. Two of the 
boys were drowned. 

'' I told you that the rope would break, but you would 
swing ; and so you got a bad falL I hope you will mind 
me next time." 

VI. SHALL, SHOULD. 

A simple prediction or anticipation, (In the first person, J 
I think I shall go to the city to-morrow. 

1 WiUf in this sense, is often nearly equivalent to intigt on, and wU 
not, to refuse to. He would go. He insisted on going. He would not 
go. He rafiised to go. 
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I thought yesterday that I should go to the city to-Jay. 

I hoped we should see Mr. W. to-day. 

When Miss H. went home last spring, she had a very 
bad cough, and we all thought we should never see her 
again. 

Last vacation I ate so much green fruit that my mother 
was afraid I should he sick. 

2. When the speaker deterrmnesjor emother person, 

"You shall go to the city this afternoon, if it is fair.'* 

I saiA you should go if it was fair. 

A careless boy broke a looking-glass. His mother fold 
him he should pay for it. 

A woman told her boy he should have a cake if be would 
behave well. 

(In asking questions, we use the same word which is to 
to be used in the answer.) 

Shall I go ? You shall. I asked if I should go. Mr. A. 
said I should. Will you go ? I will. I asked Mr. A. if he 
would go. He said he would, 

(The same is to be observed in narrating a threat or 
promise.) 

" I will knock you down.'' An angry man said he vfDuld 
Knock me down. 

" You shall pay for breaking my sled." 

He said I should pay for breaking his sled. 

" Will you come and see me next week ?" " I wiU,^ 

Further illustrations of shaU and toUl, 

Will no body help me ? I shall be drowned. 
I will protect you. No body shall hurt you. 
I need not protect you. No body wiU hurt you. 
I fear I shall not learn ray lesson, but I will try« 
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George fears that be shall not learn his lesson, but says 

be will try, 

/mttffivehimanewbook , .p, 'n * j l* i n 

He ,iSm have a new book ] ifte wiU study lua lesson weU. 

VII. CAN, COULD. 

I think that boy can hear. I thought that boy could 
bear. 
^I think I can break this stick. No : I cannoL" 

Mr. A. thought be could break that stick^but he could. 
not. 

A boy said he coti/d jump over a wide ditch. He tried 
it,' and fell in the mud. The other boys laughed at him, 
and said : " We knew you could not do it* You were ^ 
fool to try."- 

Till. MAT, MIOHT. 

1 . — Permission. 

My &,ther said I might go a fishing. I went to die 
river, but could hardly catch one fish. 

An old man threatened to whip a bad boy. The boy 
told him he might do it if he could catch him. 

Mr* A. says I may go out. Mr. A. said I might go out. 

2. — PossibUity. 

I thought it might rain to day. 

Will the doctor come to day ? Perhaps he may^ perhaps 
be may not. 

Mr. A. said that the Doctor might or might hot come. 

i Hera U stnda for the mfinitiye to jump; &• ttisd io jumpp 
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n. MUST, BfUST. 



1. — Necessity; authoritative advice; pressing invitation. 

All men must die. Sinners must repent or perish. 

Thieves must be put in prison. Children must obey 
their parents. 

Our teacher told us that we must not play in school. 

My father said that I must write often to him. 

You must be diligent. You must not be idle. 

My friend told me, as I took leave of him, that I must 
come and see him again as soon as I could. 

I must go to the city to-day. I have important business' 
to attend to. 

2. — Assurance, certain bdief or co?wiction,' 

(Usually a conclusion drawn from convincing circum- 
stantial evidence.) 

That gentleman must be my uncle, though I cannot 
remember him. 

When James returned home, after he had been absent 
ten years, he met a little girl at the door. He thought she 
must be his sister, because she looked so much like his 
mother. 

** You acted very strangely. The gentlemen must think 
you a fool." 

1 Important business, an nnimportant affair. '^ Yoa must go ; the 
business is very important." " You need not go ; the matter is of no 
importance." " Mmd your own business." *' Mr. C. came to see me 
on business." ** Are jon going for business or pleasure 7" 

2 Must has usually this sense before bCf (followed by a noun or adjec- 
tive,) know, thinkf remember, and a few verbs of similar signification. 
In ti^e sense of necessity it usually refers to the future ; in the sense 
here considered it refers to the present or past. In the latter sense can- 
not is the opposite of must. Must not is never used in the sense of 
certainty, nor perhaps in that of simple necessity. It generally carrieft 
an air of authority and a reference to the futore. 
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My brother must know I am sick. Why does not he 
come to see me. 

Cannot be — could not. can ? (Opposed to must 6c, &c.) 

" That lady cannot be Miss A." " It may be Miss B.'' 
" No, I am sure it must be Miss C ." 

Can that boy be my cousin William ? I did not think 
he had grown so tall. 

I saw something black in a tree. I asked my brother 
what it was. 

He said it might be a bear. I thought it cuuld not be a 
bear, for I had never seen or heard of any bears in our 
woods. We went up to* the tree and found that it was 
a boy with a black coat on, picking grapes. 

X. OUOHT TO— OUGHT TO. ShOULD-^SHOULD. 

{Duty, propriety,) 

Y h Id I ^^®y yo^r parents and teachers. 

You ousrht not to) ^ ^^i ^ i 

You .Wd not ] 8° «"' '^*^°"* ^«''^«- 

Mr. A. told us that we ought to be civil and respectful 
to strangers. 

We should be kind and affectionate to each other. 

Strangers should be hospitably treated. 

New books should not be torn or dirtied. 

Would (like should) is used in the present tense, with 
the sense of inclination. 

I would fain know where you got that book. 

John would be a sailor. Peter says he would rather be 
a fsmner. 



1 Go ap to; walk up to; ride up X^; strat ap to; &c. Here up 
means not . upwards f but etose to, near!^ It marks a near approadi for 
the parpose of obtervaiion, explanoHon, intuit, ^e. 
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John said he would rather be a sailor than a fanner. 
(Note. — For would like, we often say should like,) 
Shotdd you like to be a watch maker 1 Should you Hke 
to visit Boston ? 

I think I should like to be a gardener. 

XI. 

The Perfect and Pluperfect of the above auxiliaries 
are formed by adding have to the present and preterite 
respectively. 

(Remember that ^t^e must be followed by a perfect 
participle,) 

1. Should have — Shotdd have. 

You should go to day or to-morrow. B. akmdd have 
gone yesterday. 

Mr. A. said that B. should have gone yesterday. 

You should pray every night. You should have prayed 
last night. 

(Note. — Should in the sense of obligation, is not much 
used in the preterite, (without have) on account of the 
ambiguity. '' He said I should go/' corresponds, much 
rather to ^' He says I shall go" than to, *^ He says I should 
go." When the latter phrase is put in the preterite, ought 
is generally substituted for should. *' He said I ought to 
go." 

2. Ought to have — Ought to have. 

You ought to go now. B. ought to have gone yesterday. 
Mr. A. said that I ought to go now, and that B. ought to 
have gone yesterday. 

You ought not to have gfoe out without leave, 
Mary ought not to tease her little sister. 
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Mary Cfught not to have taken away her little sister^s 
doll. She made her cry. 

3. Would have, 

I asked Mary to come home with me. She would 
gladly have come, hut her mother would not let her ! ' 



4. May have — might have, {Possibility of a past event.) 

It may rain to morrow, hut I do not think it will. 

It may he raining now. Look out and see. 

It may have rained last night, hut I don't think it did. 

Mr. G. said it might have rained last night. 

It may have snowed last Christmas. I do not rememher. 

Mr. T. said it might have snowed last Christmas. 

I thought it might have rained during the night. 

I V)aA afraid some one might have stolen my horse. 

5. Must have. 

It must have rained, the ground is wet. 

Some one must have stolen my horse ; I cannot find him 
any where. 

You must have heen cold last night. 

Where is my knife ? You must have seen it. 

** Did you sleep well last night ?" " Yes." ** Indeed ! 
I thought the thunder must have awaked you." 

6. Cannot heme — could not have, 
" Miss was very sick last week, and they say she 

1 The teacher will explain that will and would express an «^ca- 
cious ioillf while toould and would have^ especially the latter, express a 
frustrcUed toillf or an intention unfulfilled. Should have also expresses 
a duty neglected. These forms more properly bebng to the Potential 
mood. See S^tion XI of this chapter. 
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was at church yesterday ! Can she have recovered so soon?'^ 

'' I do not think she can have left the house yet, though 
she was much better on Saturday.'^ 

"Has Mr. P. returned?" "I think he cannot have 
returned yet." 

My neighbor told me that my hog had been rooting up 
his potatoes! I told him that my hog could not have done 
it ; for he had a ring in his nose. It must have been some 
other hog, and might have been his own. 

" Some one has taken a silver pencil case from my room." 

"John may have done it." 

" I do not think he can have taken it ; he has not been 
in my room to day. I think Mary must have taken it.*' 

" I took it in jest, sir." 

"You should not have done so." 

(Let the pupil convert such dialogues as the foregoing 
into the narrative form ; thus :) 

Mr. A. said that some one had taken a silver pencil 
case from his room. B. said that John might have done 
it. Mr. A. did not think John could have taken it, because 
he had not been in the room, (that day.) He thought that' 
Mary must have done it. Mary said that she took it in 
jest. He told her that she ought not to have done it. 

7. Aeec{ not have. 

You need not have gone to the city yesterday. You had 
no business there. 



Section IL—The Present Tenses. (See Note 1.) 



I. THE ACTUAL PRESENT. 

The bell is ringing for dinner. 
The boys are playing on the lawn. 
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The bloflsoms ai the apple trees are opening. 

I am vfriting a letter to my parents. 

Mr. A. t$ shaving himself; he is preparing to go to the city. 

The sun i$ seUing, The moon is rising. 

That man is beating his horse with a club. 

The cows are trying to get into the corn-field. 

11. THE HABITUAL PRESENT. 

John rings the bell when dinner is ready. /"^^^i^^^ 

The boys play on the lawn for an hour or k^ every ' 
week day in fair weather. \<- "*■' 

Farmers p/an/ their com when the apple trees^^&eg^n to 
blossom. \, . 

I tmiU to my parents once a month. 

Mr. A. shaves himself, but Mr. B. goes to a barber 

The moon rises later and later every night. 

The sun sets at about five o'clock in January, and at 
about seven o'clock in July. 

The Hindoos worship idols. Some savages cat human 
flesh. 

When that man is drunk, he sometimes beats his wife 
with the tongs. 

The snow faUs much deeper and lies much longer in 
Canada than it does here. 

ni. THE PERMANENT PRESENT. 

The Hudson River rises in the mountains north of 
Saratoga ; it runs southwardly, and empties into the Bay of 
New- York. The dde flows as high up as Albany. 

The Passaic ya/29 seventy feet at Paterson. 

The streets of Philadelphia cross each other at right- 
angles. 

New-York stands on an Island. The East River sep^ 
arates it from Brooklyn. 



> 
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My watch does not go. The Btesm-hoBt does not run 
to-day. 

My father lives in Y. His house stands some distance 
off the public road. A small brook flows through his gar- 
den. This brook fills a pond at the bottom of the garden, 
and falls over a stone dam in a beautiful cascade. 

On very high mountains snow lies all the year, and ice 
never melts. 

The sun does not go out and kindle again like a fire or a 
lamp. It shines perpetually, though we cannot always see it. 

Crod sees you at all times. He observes your secret 
actions and knows your secret thoughts. 

IT. THE GENERAL PRESENT IS USED FOR THE ACTUAL 

PRESENT. 

1. — W%ere the verb expresses not properly an action, hut 
a state, physical, moral or mental, (of the organs, per- 
ceptions, intellect, feelings, ifc.) 

(See Part I. Pages 196, 271, 297 and 303.) 

I see you. I hear the locomotive. I feel cold. 

He sleeps. You look ill. You seem fatigued. 

That purse feels heavy. I hear a drum ; it sounds near. * 

I like that picture. That picture pleases me. 

I think you are mistaken. I believe you are right. 

2. — JVhen the attention is directed not to the fact that the 
action is at, the moment going on, hut to the place, man- 
ner, &c., of the action. 

Where is John ? He stands in that comer. 

1 i. e. You are ill (judging) by your looks. It is heavy (judging) by 
itafeel. It is near (judging) from the sound, &c. The verb feel is 
often maed for empkaaii. I am cold. I feel cold. I feel sick. I felt 
hurt. He felt offended. Often it expresses concealed feeling. '' Ho 
felt hurt, but said nothing." 
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Where is nqf bat 1 It Wi^^ on that nail. 
See how fast that horse goe« / He almost flies ! 
You Apeofc <oo ZoucL You make too much noise. 
Mr. B. is writing a letter. He writes /a*/. 

3. — Jn many cases in which no ambiguity can result^ i^ com" 
monly use for shortness the general present, though the 
actual present can also be used. Thus we may either 
say, " It is raining," or " It rains." " It is beginning to 
rain," or " It begins to rain." " The sun is shining," 
or " The sun shines." 

The rain faUs in large drops. 

The wind blows hard. The leaves and dust fly about. 
Now the sun shines ; the waters sparkle ; the birds sing 
in the trees ; the bees fly from flower to flower. 
Does the flre bum ? Does the boat leak ? 

y. THE ACTUAL PRESENT WITH SOME ADVERBS OF TIME, 
IS USED TO MARK FREQUENT REPETITION, (particularly 

when we speak of it toith impatience or pettdaricej or 

LONG CONTINUANCE OF AN ACTION. 

Some children are always crying. 
Some women are always scolding. 
That man is continually talking of himself. 
I do not like to be all day writing. 

Vi. THE PRESENT, AFTER THE CONJUNCTIONS when, whUCy 

before, till, wherc^ if, as soon as, as long as, and some 
others, HAS Usually a future sense. ^ 

When I return from the city, I will correct your com- 
positions. 

1 In the Scriptures, and often in lively narratives, the present is used 
for the past. It will be sufficient to point this out to the pupil when the 
ixuitanceB occur in his reading. 

12 
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When you write to your sister, give my love to her. 

You had better go home before it rains. 

I cannot go home till my brother comet for me. 

I will pay you as soon as I receive my wages. 

I will remember you as long as I live. 

While you write I will read. 

My dog will follow me wherever I go. 

If you meet my brother tell him we are all well. 

If Ifind any strawberries I will give you some. 

(The Present Imperfect is sometimes used in the same 
manner after when, while, ffc.) 

You must not interrupt your father while he is speaking 
on business. 

You must be attentive while I am explaining the lesson. 

Vn. THE PRESENT IS USED BOMETIMBS FOR TBE FUTURE 

WITHOUT A CONJUNCTION. 

I go home to-morrow. 

When do you leave town ? In a day or two. 

The Legislature meets next week. 

The moon rises at nine this evening. ^ 



Section III— The Perfect Tenses. 



THE PERFECT IS USED : 

1. — With the phrases to-day, this morning, this week, this 

year, just now, ifc. 

(See Part I. Lesson 175, and Part II. Lesson 31.) 
I have not seen Mr. P. to-day, 

1 Let the pupil form sentences on each of these conjunctions. The 
ftitnre time does not depend on the conjunction, but on the future sense 
«C the other clause. If this be a present tense, Uie clause preceded by 
llie coxgunction is a habitual present. 
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2.-» With phrases beginming with since, in or mtkm, 
(See Part 11. Lesson 44.) 

I hone not seen Miss O. since she was married. 
I have written two letters since breakfast. 
Mrs. M. has lost three children within a year. 
I have not been sick in a long time. 

3. With phrases mafking duration to the present time. 

Miss S. has been sick two weeks. 
Joseph has been absent several days. 
Miss N. has been here one year. 
Mr. P. has not yet returned. 
Mr. G. has taught this class tw6 years. 

4. With ojien^ sometimes^ ever, never, and always^ we use the 
perfect when either indefinite past time is meant^ or a period 
of time not yet elapsed^ but the preterite when we refer to a 
period entirely past. 

Indefinite past time. I have often seen Mr. C. 
A period not yet elapsed. I have seen him two or three 
times this week. 

A period entirely past. I saw him often last winter. 

Have you ever fired a gun 1 

Have you ever seen an elephant 1 

Have you ever seen Mr. W. 1 

Did you ever see Mr. W. while you lived at Troy. 

5. When no time is mentioned the perfect is used. 
(1.) While the fact is recent^ {particularly if an item of news.) 
Mr. C. has gone* to France. 

1 When we say that one hiu gone any where, we always imply that 
he has not returned. Hence we must use another word when we would 
inclade both gomg and retoming, as, ''He has been to such a place." 
" Has visited,*^ &c. 
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I have spoken to my father about your business^ He 
9ay8 that he will be happy to assist you if he can. 
I have been * to the store to buy flour. 
Have you fed the horse ? Have you mended my boots 1 
See ! I have caught another fish. 
Look here f I have found a shilling. 

(2.) When the time is intended to be left wholly indefinite, 

I have read Robinson Crusoe, and I liked it much. 
I have seen my uncle but once, (in my life.) 
My father has traveled through a great part of the 
United States. 

Have you had the small pox or been yaccinated 1 

6. After the same conjunctions that give the present a 
FUTURE sense, the perfect, if coupled with a future 
tense, is used as a future perfect. 

I will cofne as soon as I have dressed myself. 

When we have completed our education^ we shaU receive 
a Diploma. 

After I have looked over your compositions^ I wiU ea^lain 
a new lesson. 

When you have learned your lesson, you may go and 
play* 

II. the pluperfect is used : 

1. To follow the preterite in cases in which the perfect would 
folloio the present, (See Section I. of this Chapter.) 

Mr. A. told us that Mr. C. had gone to France. 
My little brother told me that he had never seen an 
elephant. 

1 See note ou preceding page. 
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• 

Last week I called to see Mr. D. ; but the servant 9aid 
he had just gone out 

(Note. — When we change the perfect to the pluperfect, 
we oHen change to^day^ this week^ thisfntUp to thai day, thai 
fall, that week.) 

I saw a boy fishing. He said he had not caught any 
thing that day. 

I saw a man carrying honie a fox. He told me that he 
had killed three foxes that week, 

2. To mark the relative time of two past events. In this case 
the pluperfect is usucdly coupled toith the preterite by ths 
conjunctions before, AFTfciR, when, as soon as. 

I was called out before I had finished my dinner. 

I was called out after I had sat down to eat. 

Mr. M. went to the city as soon as he had saten his 
dinner. 

Mr. M. went to the city when he had eatsn his dinner 

Mr. M. went to the city after he had saten his dinner. 

(NoTE.-^The first of these three expressions marka 
more than common hurry and despatch; the second 
supposes no unnecessary delay, and the third admits a 
considerable interval between the two aotic^f* The 
tlauses are very often transposed, so as to begin the 
lentence with the conjunction.) 

After the soldiers had crucifitfd Jesus, they parted hiii 
garments among them. 

. {Before can precede either clause, giving however, m 
contrary sense.) 
• Before I had finished my letter I was called out. 

Before I was called out I had finished my letter. 

( tVhen can also precede either clause, with a variation, 

but not an opposition of meaning*) 

12* 
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When I had finished my letter, I went to the city. 
When I went to the city, I had finished my letter. 

3. The Pluperfect often stands alone^ another clauae being 
understood from what precedes or follows, 

I heard from my father yesterday. He had been sick 
but had recovered, (i. e. when I heard from him.) 

I met your brother this morning. He had just arrived 
in the boat fi:om Albany. 

Further Examples. 

My father had not returned when I left home, but was 
expected every hour. (Looked for every moment, daily 
expected.) 

A gentleman came to my door after I had gone to bed. 
When he had awaked me, he told me that some one had 
stolen his horse, and begged me to lend him my horse that 
he might pursue the thief. 

I met Mr. N. yesterday, and asked him how his wife 
w<u. He said he had not seen her in a week, as she was 
on a visit to her parents. 

Mr. W. died very suddenly. He had just sat down to 
dinner when he fell from his chair, and expired in a few 
minutes. 

My horse seemed to be lame. I examined his feet, and 
found that he had lost a shoe. 

Creneral Jackson died on the 8th of June 1845. He 
had been sick a long time, and his friends had long lost all 
hopes of his recovery. 

After Christ had risen from the dead, he appeared oheik 
to his disciples. 

When Joseph's brethren had sold him to the Ishmael- 
ites, they dipped his coat of many colors in the blood of 
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a kid, and carried it to his father. Jacob thought that 
some wild beast had torn him in pieces. 

Some years ago, the skeleton of a negro man waafovnd 
in the woods of Tennessee. It a^eared that he had gone 
through the woods after dark, with only an axe, and that 
the wolves had set upon him. He had fought desperately, 
for several wolves lay around killed by blows of his axe, 
but they had finally overpowered him by numbers. 

THE FUTURE PERFECT OR SECOND FUTURE IS USED: 

1. To mark time that is partly past and partly futwe,^ 

I shall ^ 

You toill > have been here two years next September. 

This class wUl) 

I shall have toriUen three letters to day when this is 
finished. 

Mr. N.'s little boy is very sick of the scarlet fever. If 
he* dies, Mr. N. will have lost four children within a few 
months. 

I will try to catch one more fish, and then I shall have 
caught just a hundred. 

Mr. N. will have been sick two weeks to-morrow. 

Miss A. is going home to-morrow. She will then have 
visited her parents three times since vacation. 

I shall pay fifty dollars for my farm next Monday, and 
then I shall have paid five hundred in all. There will be 
five hundred dollars still due. 

Write one more sentence, and you will have written a 
dozen. 

2. To mark the finishing of an action at or before some 

future time, 

1 This 11 much the moft important use of this tenae. (See note 2,) 
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I shall dint at one o'clock, (i. e. begin to dine.) 

I shall have dined at one o'clock, (i. e. finished my 
dinner.) 

The steamboat will have started vfhen you arriye if you 
do not make haste. 

Note 1. — We generally use the first future when the 
other words determine the relatiTe time of the second 
verb The steamboat tinll start before you arriye. 

Note 2. — After if, and though, shall is used in both 
futures instead of mil in the second and third persons. 

If the ship shall have sailed when I arrive, I will follow 
it in a boat. 

If my brother shaU have returned, he will come with 
me. 

Note 3. — WiU, preceded by if, in the first future has 
always its proper meaning of wUl, consent or determinaUonm 
In the second future it is not used at all after if and 
though. 

If he wiU behave well in future, I will forgive the past. 

If you. will not take my advice, I cannot help you. 

I will come to see you next week, if my father will let ' 
me have the horse. 

I will come to see you if the weather shall be pleasant. 

You shall have the horse if your mother will let you go. 



Section IV, Hie Imperfect Tenses. {See note 9.) 



I. THE PRESENT IMPERFECT OR ACTUAL IS EXPLAINED IN 

SECTION 11. 

See! There are two boys throwing stones at a cow. 
The cow is running about the lot and trying to jump over 
the fence. 
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(NoTB. — h goings and is coming have very often a 
future sense, especially when followed by a phrase mark- 
ing future time :) 

I am going home to-morrow. 

My brother is coming here in a few days. 

Are you going to the" city to day V 

II. The Past Imperfect is used ; 

1. To follow a preterite, as in Section L 

He said he was preparing to build a new bam. 
I thought the dog was barking at a squirrel. 
John ran in and told his mother that the roosters were 
fighting. 

2. Coupled with a preterite by the conjunctions while and ae. 

ffhUe Tiger and Csesar were fighting for a bone, 
Pompey ran off with it.* 

fVhUe I was loading my gun, the bird flew away. 

A man cut his thumb badly as he loas whetting his 
scythe. 

(We also say ;) he cut his thumb in whetting his scythe. 
He cut his face in shaving, or while shaving. 

(Note. — The pronoun and auxiliary verb are often 
omitted after while, but not after as,) 

My horse fell while going full speed, but I escaped 
unhurt. 

A boy found a dead sheep in the woods while looking 
for his father's cows. (i. e. while he was looking,) 

3. Coupled loith a preterite by when. 

1 The use of it going to will be explained in the next Sectkni. 

2 Tiger, Cesar and Pompey are common names of dogs. 
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When I went in he was kindling the fire. (i. e. he begaa 
before I went in, and had not finished.) 

When I went in he kindled a fire. (i. e. he began on Biy 
going in, and finished making the fire.) 

When r reached home my father was mowing in the 
meadow. 

That dog had killed a sheep, and was eating it when 1 
killed him. 

4. — The preterite is often coupled with the past imperfect by 
AND, BECAUSE and other conjunctions. 

How did you hurt your foot ? I was bathing in the river, 
and trod on a sharp stone. 

Have you heard what happened to Mr. W. 1 No : What 
has happened 1 

He icas cutting down a tree, and a dead limb fell on his 
arm and broke it. 

(We can also in the same cases, use as before the other 
clause : As he was cutting down a tree a dead limb fell on 
his arm.) 

5. — The past imperfect somHstimes stands alone; a second 

clause being understood. 

What collected that crowd in the street? Two boys 
were fighting, (i. e. The crowd collected because two 
boys were fighting.) 

Why did not you come when I called you ? I was dress* 
ing myself. 

III. COMPOUND TENSES FORMED ON THE PRESENT PARTI- 
CIPLE. 

] . " I will call and see you at eight o'clock.'* '' I $haU 
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bt shaving myself at that hour. You had better^ come at- 
half past eight." 

2. I have been gtudying all the morning. Now I will 
take a walk. 

The cat has been eating the butter, I see the marks of 
her teeth in it. 

('' The cat has eaten the butter," would imply that she 
ate it all. Compare with the following phrases : '' The 
cat W41S eating the butter when I came in." " Yesterday 
the old cat got on the shelf and a/e up nearly all the butter." 

3. " Why did you whip the dog so hard V 

** I thought that he had been kiUing sheep. His mouth 
and fore paws were bloody." 

Mr. Gray heard his boy crying for help. He ran to the 
stable and found him with one leg broken. He had been 
currying a cross horse and the horse had kicked him.. 

4. If you continue writing till noon, you wiU heme been 
writing three hours. 

(Note. — The tenses formed by have been and had been 
with the present participle, do not always mark an unfin- 
ished action. '' I have been writing a letter," leaves it 
doubtful whether the letter was finished, and '' I have been 
writing," purposely avoids giving any information whether 
any piece of writing was finished or not. The proper use 
of diese forms may be made clearer by comparing them 
with such as the following : *' The boys have been in the 
river," i. e. have been swimming, '* He has been asleep ;" 
i. e. sleeping.) 



1 Had better and had rather are Bolecisms which cnstom has sano 
tioned. Some sappose the latter to be a corraption of would rather, 
often abbreviated to Td rather , you'd rather, &c, ; bat thiaexplanatioii 
will hardly answer for had better. 
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Section V. — The Inc^tive farms of the Verb. (See Note 10 J 



1. About to write ; about to go ; about to shoot ; about 
to speak ; about to take leave ; about to rain ; about to 
clear up ; &c. 

2. Going to write ; going to sboot ; &c. 

3. Onthe point of writing; on the point of striking; &c. 

Examples. 

I think it is going to rain, I was about to take a walk;^ 
but will wait till the rain is over.* 

A man saw a pigeon sitting on a tree. As he was about 
to shoot it, a bee stung him in the hand, and he missed his 
aim. 

Make haste. The cars are about to start. 

Captain Smith was taken prisoner by the Indians. Tney 
were on the point of killing him with clubs, when their king's 
daughter, Pocahontas, ran to him and threw her arms 
round his neck. 

(Contrast these forms with the following : as he fired ; 
just as he fired; &c. " The robber leveled a pistol at me. 
I struck the muzzle upwards as he fired, and the ball 
passed over my head. As he was about to fire a second 
pistol, my friend wounded him in the arm, and the pistol 
fell to the ground.") 

It is reported that Mr. B. is about to sail for Europe, 

Mr. P. is on the point of going to the city. 

My father wrote to me that he was about to sell his fana 
and move to Ohio. 

1 To take a wcUkf to walk out for exercise or pleasure. So to take a 
ride, take a string, ftc. Simiku' to this are the idioms, takefiigkt ; take 
a journey; take a look (at any thing]) ; &c. It is to be noted that these 
are abstract nouns, and sometimes dmer in form from iheir verbs* take 
flight, not take a fly 

2 Over, in this connection, meana gone by, patU 
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I have often been on the point of writing to you, but 
something has always happened to pi^vent it. 

(Note. — Instead of on the point of dying, we say, at the 
point of death.) 

Mr. R. was thrown from his horse yesterday, and yroc- 
^ hired his scull. He now lies at the point of death. 

(The teacher will explain the difference between these 
phrases, and the adjectives ready, prepared. Sec, followed 
by an infinitive. " I am about to go." " I am I'eady to 
go with you.'' Mr. N. is at the point of death, but is not 
prepared to die.) 



Section VI. — Narratives illustrating the preceding Jbrms of 

the Verb. 



1. — A man went into a shoe-store to buy a pair of shoes. 
When he had found a pair to suit him, he put them onj and 
ran off without paying for them. The shoe-maker pur- 
sued him crying stop thief! Before the thief had run for, a 
man caught him and carried him to the Police Office ; and 
after the shoe-maker had told the story the judge sent him 
to prison. 

2. — A man was walking through his meadow, and as 
the weather was warm, he took off his coat and hung it on 
his arm. His pocket-book fell out of his pocket. His 
dog picked it up and ran about playing with it. When 
the man got home, he missed his pocket-book, and went 
back to look for it, but could not find it because the dog 
had carried it away from the path. Some months after- 
ward as he was mowing the meadow, he found the 
pocket-book in the grass. He was very glad. There 
were five dollars in the pocket-book. 

13 
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3.— -A farmer rode to town with bis borse and light 
wagon to sell butter and eggs. He neglected to tie hi& 
horse while he went into a store. A company of soldiers 
came along with drums and trumpets. The horse took 
fright at the drums, ondset off bX full speed along the street. 
The farmer ran after him, but could not catch him till he 
had broken the wagon all to pieces, and hurt himself so 
that he was good for nothing afterwards. The farmer waa 
very careless ; he ought to have tied his horse. 

4. — A man saw a little boy climbing a ladder. He told 
the boy that the ladder would fall, but the foolish boy 
would do as he pleased. So he ran up and down the ladder 
till at last it slipped, and down came the boy on a heap of 
bricks, breaking three of his fingers and putting his ancle 
out of joint.* 

5.^-A boy asked his father if he might go a fishing. 
His father said he might when he had finished his task, if 
he would be careful. As soon as the boy had finished his 
task, he took his hook and line, his pole and basket, dug 
some worms, and ran to the river to fish. Before he had 
caught many fish, it began to rain; and when he got 
home, he was wet to the skin. His mother made him 
change his clothes, for fear that he might get sick if he 
kept his wet clothes on. 

6. — A hunter saw a raccoon sitting on a high tree. As 
soon as he got near enough, he fired, but missed. When 
he had loaded his gun, he fired . again and the coon came 

1 This use of the participle is different from any heretofore iutro- 
daced. It serves to combine two or three simple sentences into one 
more closely than could be done by means of conjunctions. " He 
threw off" his hat and coat, and went to work with all his might." 
" Throwinff off" his hat and coat, he went to work with all his might." 
"Two Irishmen had a fight — one of them struck the other with a club, 
tireaking his arm, and otherwise severely injaring him." L e. He strode 
him ana broke his arm, &c. 
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tumbling through the branches of tbe tree. When It 
reached the ground it was not quite dead, but died ia 
a few minutes. 

7. — Farmer Hardy gets up early in the morning in 
winter. As soon as he has made the fire, he goes to the 
barn to fodder his cattle. After he has eaten breakfast, 
be harnesses his horses, and ^oes into the woods on his 
sled with his boy and axe, to get fire-wood and rails. 

8. — George asked his father to let him go in the woods 
with the gun. His father said he might go if he would 
be careful, and would return before dinner. George took 
down the gun and loaded it, he hung his powder-horn 
over one shoulder, and his shot bags over the other, 
whistled to the dog, and went up a hill towards a large 
forest. He saw a squirrel, but he could not shoot it, it ran 
into a stone fence. He saw some little birds, but would 
not fire at them. They were so small that they were not 
wdrth powder and shot. He saw a flock of quails sUaling 
through the grass. He walked softly towards them, and 
fired as they rose to fly. Two of them fell, one dead and 
one with a broken wing. He put them in his bag, and 
went on.' A partridge sprang up before him. He fired 
but missed her. She flew through the trees like an arrow, 
and he saw her no more. A rabbit jumped up near him, 
ran a few rods, and stopped to look at him. He took aim 
at it, but his gun snapped, (missed fire.) Before he could 
cock the gun again the rabbit started on a run. He fired 
after it, but did not hit it. When he had reloaded and 
primed his gun, he called his dog, and set him on the 
track of the rabbit. The dog followed the scent, running 
with his nose close to the ground. George followed as 

1 Gro on, ride on, come on, drive on, &c. Here on means onward, 
forward. 
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fast as he could, bat soon loH sight of the dog. He listened 
and heard him bark. He followed the sound, and found 
the dog barking and scratching at a large heap of stones. 
He pulled away some of the stones, and saw the back of 
the rabbit. He got hold of it by the legs, pulled it out, 
and carried it home alive. His mother told him to kill it 
for dinner. He forgot to hold it fast, and as he was about 
to kill it, it jumped from his aims, and ran under the bam. 
He could not catch it again. So he only had two quails 
for dinner. He said if he ever caught a live rabbit again, 
he would hold it fast. 

9. — ^Mr. Hardy had .been ploughing all day, and when 
he came home to supper, his boots were very dirty. He 
forgot to scrape his feet at the door. His wife had been 
scrublnng the floor, and, when she saw him come in with 
his dirty feet, she screamed out,^ "go out and scrape 
your feet." 

10. — Two hunters in I'ennessee found a panther sitting 
on a tree. They fired and wounded him, but he did not 
fall. While they were re-loading their guns the panther 
growled dreadfully. As soon as they had loaded they 
fired again, and the panther fell. The dogs ran at him, 
but, though he was mortally wounded, he fought despet-- 
ately, and tore one of the dogs badly. While the panther 
and the dogs were fighting, the hunters reloaded their 
rifles, and, coming close to the panther, fired a third time 
and killed him. 

11. — ^A deaf and dumb man was walking along the 
streets late at night. A villain came behind him with a 
club, knocked him down, and robbed him of' his watch 
and money. 

1 Soreem out, cry oat, bawl out, bellow oat; drawl oat. 

2 Rob one of money, steal money from one. The former verb takes 
2faa person robbed, but the latter the thing stolen iu the objective. 
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12. — Two women were riding together. One of them 
got out to walk up a hill At the top of the hill, she wa* 
about to get in the wagon again, but, just as she put her 
foot on the step, the horse started, and she was thrown to 
the ground and much hurt The other woman had to go 
to the next house for help. 



Section VIL — Tenses of the Passive Verb,^ 



I. VERBS EXPRESSING SENSIBLE ACTIONS.^ 

1. The Habitual Present 

Dwelling-houses are often built of stone or brick, but in 
the country, they are most commonly of wood. 

Tea is brought &om China in ships. 

Flour and pork are brought from the west by the canal. 

In some countries, little carts and sleds are drawn by 
dogs. 

Oats are sown in April, com is planted in May. 

Sleds and sleighs are not used in England. 

Sugar, molasses, coffee and spices are brought fix>m 
the West Indies. 

2. The Preterite, 

This tea was brought from Canton. This flour was 
brought from Rochester. 

1 The passive is very often used to aroid naming the acton in any 
transaction, either because they are not known, or becaose it is nnneces- 
sary or inexpedient to name them. -"The store of W. M. & Co. toot 
broken open last night and rohhed of a large amonnt of goods." " The 
Mayor of New York is elected annually." " There was a duel at New 
Orleans last week. One of the parties was killed on the spK>t, and the 
other slightly wounded." " The body of a pirate is often given to the 
surgeons for dissection." It is also used to make the passive subject 
more prominent than the active. " Mrs. C« was murderod by her owm 
liui^and." 

13» 
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This loaf was baked in a stove. This potatoe was 
roasted under the ushes. 

A gentleman was knocked down last night in Thirteenth 
street, and robbed of his pocket book, containing about 
fifty dolkirs. 

The steamboat Lexington was destroyed by fire in Long 
Island sound, a few years since, and many persons were 
either burned to death or drowned. 

Note. — When the active verb takes an objective after 

it by means of a prepositicm, the preposition still follows 

the verb in the passive. 

They sent a boy for the doctor. ) A boy teas sent fi^r the doctor. 
They sent for the doctor. J The doctor was sent for, ^ 

3. The Perfect-^First Form. (See note 11.) 

John has broken his slate. It is broken so that he cannot 
use it. 

The tailor has not finished my coat. My coat is not 
finished, 
■ Have you milked the cows t Are the cows milked 1 

Who has torn this book ? It is badly torn. 

You are too late ; we have eaten all the apples. (The 
apples are all eaten.) 

(Note. — Some intransitive verbs are used in the passive 
form. He is gone. They are come. The boat is 
arrived. .So, deceased, descended, fled, fallen, g^wn, 
and blown. 

4.^-!Z%« Perfect. Second Form. 

This slate has been broken a week. 
My letter has been written two days. 

1 See note on preceding page. 
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The horse has not been cumed or watered to-day. 

That horse has never been beaten in a race. 

The North River has not been frozen over opposite the 
City in many years. 

The North River has been frozen over at Albany every 
winter since the country was settled. 

My shoes have been mended several times. They are 
almost worn out. 

My hair has not been cut since the cold weather began. 

The seal of this letter has been broken. > 

5. — Tke Pluperfect. First Fann. 

When he had finished his letter ) , . •. ^ ^i_ . «• 

When his letter was finished T* '^''* '* *** ** ^^ *'®*'®' 

When I had loaded my ffun ) y n j j i -n j .i_ i_» j 
When my gun was loJided ] ^ ^'^^ *"^ """^'^ *«*»''"^- 



my gun 

the boyi 
Before the hay was raked 



Before the boys had raked the hay ) .^ , 

- -^ -^ > It began to rain. 



6. — 2%e Pluperfect. Second Form. 

Last fall I saw a poor man sitting on his wagon at the 
foot of a hill. His horses had not been fed that day, and 
they were too weak to draw the wagon up hill. 

A boy took his father's gun to go a hunting. The gun 
had not been used for some time, and it was very rusiy. 
He put too much powder in it, and it burst and tore his 
left hand to pieces. 

Some boys went into a garden one dark night to steal 
water-melons, but the melons had all been taken away, and 
when they got home, they found that they had only been 
stealing pumpkins and squashes. 

1 ^* The seal &c.— has been broken/' implies that it has been xesealed 
" The seal is broken/' implies the contraiy. 
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7. — The Future. 

School toill be dismissed in an hour. 

We shall be called to dinner at half past twelve. 

My new coat will be finished to-morrow. 

That bad boy will be whipped when he gets home. 

8. — The Future Perfect. 

The river will have been frozen a month to-morrow. 

(This tense is little used. When the time is not both 
past and future, the first future passive usually corresponds 
to both the futures active. " When we have raked this 
windrow tve shall have finished for <o-(iai(/' is translated by 
" our raking for to day will be finished.**) 

9. — T%e Imperfect Tenses. (See Note 12.) 

10. — Th>e Inceptive Tenses 

Miss. R. is about to be married. 

(These forms are little used in the passive.) 

II. V£RBS THAT IN THE ACTIVE VOICE WANT THE TENSES 

IN ING. 

England is governed by a Queen and a Parliament ; the 
United States are governed by a President and Congress. 

General Washington was loved and respected by his 
whole army. 

Liars are not believed even when they speak the truth. 

Miss B. is more admired than Miss C, but not as much 
loved. 

I am grieved, but not offended. 

I am amazed to hear that Mr. D. is married. 

I was much amused to see an old gander chasing a pig. 

I am pleased to see you. I am delighted to see you in 
good health. 
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Miss E. was taking a walk and met a drunken man. 
She was much alarmedf and walked home as fast as she 
could. 

I was much entertained and interested by your story. 

Your father will be displeased when he hears what you 
have done. 

John was much enraged to find that William had broken 
his sled. 

Miss F. was so much disgusted to see her lover chew 
tobacco, that she would never receive his visits afterward. 

I am tired of telling you the same things over again. 
You must try to remember. 

I am satisfied that you did not mean to offend me. 

Miss G. was greatly shocked to see her brother come 
home drunk. 

(Note that Verbs expressing influence often nearly (though 
seldom ejrac%), correspond in idea with other verbs express- 
ing ycc/ing, the one putting the cause of the feeling in the 
nominative, and the other in the objective, as :) 

I like that picture. That picture pleases me. 
I lothe a drunkard. A drunkard disgusts me. 
I do not fear you. You cannot frighten me. 

(Hence the active voice of verbs of one class sometimes 
nearly corresponds to the passive voice of the other.) 

When Christ healed the sick, the people \ wondered. 

* r r ^ were amazed. 

(The teacher can give examples of the use of the auxil- 
iaries may, must, can, might, could, &c., before the pas- 
sive verb. That book must be found. Debts must be 
paid. The panther canr^ot be tamed.) 
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Section VIII: — Infinitives. (See Note 13^* 



I. INFINITIVES FOLLOWING VERBS. 

1. — Following another verb as its direct object, 

I love to read new books. I hate to hear foolish talk. 

Mr. A, intends to marry, but Mr. B. prefers to live single. 

When I was a little boy my mother promised to give 
me a cake if I would behave well, and threatened to whip 
me if I behaved ill. 

When school was out, the boys began to play, but one of 
them tried to cheat, and the others refused to play with 
him. 

(Practice the pupil iri putting infinitives after the fol- 
lowing verbs; and note that intransitive verbs, which 
require a preposition before a noun, always omit the pre- 
position before the infinitive.) 

Like, dislike, love, hate, delight, abhor. 

Want, wish, expect, hope (for), desire, long (for) ; fear, 
dread. 

Promise, threaten, swear (to) ;' offer, propose, refuse, 
decline. 

Design, intend, mean, think (of), calculate (on), conclude, 
determine. 

Choose, prefer, decide, resolve (on) ; undertake ; appoint. 

Agree (to), consent (to), submit (to), incline (to). Con- 
trive, conspire. 

1 Swear with au infinitive signifies a solemn oath or vow to do some 
act future to the vow. A, witness is sworn to speak the truth. A wife 
swears to obey her husband. Swear that usually relates what was said 
under oath, or in profane language, *' He swore that he would kill me." 
* 'The witness swore positively that the prisoner was the same man." 

The teacher will take the opportunity to illustrate this verb in such 
phrases as: "He swore at me," " He swore to it." i. e. to some fact. 
The verb may govern some abstract nouns without a preposition. 
Swear obedience. Swear allegiance. 
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Pail (in), omit, neglect, forget; remember, make out, 
take care ; learn. 

Prepare (for), begin, cease (from), proceed (to), continue. 

Learn bow, know bow, forget bow, contrive how, &c. 

Appear, seem. Pretend, feign, profess, prove. * 

Happen, cbance. Use, be accustomed, be wont. 

Afford. Deserve. Bear, endure. Condescend, deign. 

Dare. Presume, make bold, take tbe liberty, venture. 

Hasten, hesitate, delay, forbear. 

Grieve (at or for,) regret, rejoice (at,) marvel (at,) 
wonder (at,) blush (at,) tremble (at,) shudder (at,) weep 
(at,) laugh (at.) 

Try, endeavor, labor, strive, seek, make an effort. 

Examples of the omission of the preposition before the 

infinitive, 

I laughed at his behaviour. I laughed to see him 
behave so ridiculously. 

He agreed to my offer. He agreed to go with me. 

I sent Henry for water. I sent Henry to get water. 

The Mexicans are resolved on war. (Resolved to go 
to war.) 

Cease from troubling me. Cease to trouble me. 

2. *Afier many intransitive verbs^ the infinitive is used to 

express Foit, or in order to. 

We went to see M. A. go up in a balloon, (in order to 
see.) 

Mr. A. has gone home to attend his brother's wedding. 



1 Prove, when it goyeroB to be, Bignifies is proved or ascertained* 
" The report proyes to be false," 
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I stoppecl to enquire the way, and sat down to rest 
myself. 

Every body ran to catch the thief. 

(So ; stand up to speak, sit down to write, and retire to 

dress.) 

3. JMany transitive verba take an infinitive after their 

objectives, 

I wish you to go ; I do not wish to go myself. 

I hired a man to work for me. I sent a boy to feed the 
horse. 

Mr. G. teaches us to read and write, 

Mr. H. invited me to come and see him. 

Practice the pupil with the verbs ; wish, desire, expect. 
^' Employ, hire, order, direct^, tell, forbid, command, 
•: . authorize. 

Ask, beg, request, entreat, exhort, urge, beseech, teaze. 
Pregs, invite. Prompt. Advise, counsel, warn, admonish. 
Coax, tempt. Challenge, defy, dare.' 

(TBe foregoing verbs express various ways of conveying 
the wishes or will of one person to another, and leave it 
doubtful whether the action desired or directed to be done 
was done. " He wished me to go," " He asked me to 
go," " He forbade me to go," all Jeave it uncertain 
whether I went or not. But after several verbs express- 
ing an efficacious influence, we always understand that 
the action expressed by the infinitive was or will be done,) 

The Jews compelled Simon of Cyrene to bear the cross. 

Eve persuaded her husband to eat the forbidden fruit. 

A large stone in the road caused my horse to stumble. 

I will coax your father to let you go. 

1 Dare to challenge, which is regalar. 



You made me (to) laugh. It made my liair (to) stand 
on end. 

If you strike the horse, it will make him (to) rear and 
plunge ; he will not stand^ such usage. 

Practice the pupil on the following verbs. 

Compel, force, oblige, make, cause, occasion. Help, 
aid, assist; enable. 

' Coax, entice, allure, persuade, tempt,^ induce ; encour- 
age ; provoke. 

Allow, suffer, permit. Use, accustom, train, teach. 

(Note. — When the action was not done, a qualifying 
adverb is joined to the verb.) 

You* almost persuade me to be a christian. 

That boy was so saucy he nearly provoked me to strike 
him. ', 

You jogged my elbow, and almost made me spill th^* . 
milk. 

4. Verbs that govern an ohjectioe before an infiniiivef {with 
Jew exceptions^) take infinitives after their passive forms. 

We are forbidden to hurt ourselves or others. 

We are taught to read and write, 

1 was invited to attend Miss W's wedding. 

Simon was compelled to bear the cross. 

Our boat upset and we were forced to svnm for our lives. 

It rained so hard that I was obliged to get under a load 
of liay. 

(Note, — Wish is hardly used in the passive. We do 
not say, " You are wished to go," but, " You are desired 

X Standj i. e. stand still wilder^ bear, endure. Stand fire, stand cold. 

2 Tempt does not always imply that the action was done, particularly 
in the passive. Coax also sometimes expresses merely an attempt is 
persuade. 

14 
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to go." On the contrary say is followed by an infinitiye 
in the passive but not in the active: ''He is said to be 
rich." 

5. Some verbs admit to be after them^ which hardly admit 
any other inJinitiveSf and after these verbs, to be may 
often be omitted, 

I believe him {to be) honest. I think Idm {to be) a fool. 
You will jind it (/o 6c) difficult. I con prove it {to be) 
true. 

6. After some verbs^ the sign (to) of the infinitive is omitted. 

Of these the ibUowing take an objective before the infin- 
itive. 

See, feel, hear, let, bid, make. Have, help, know. 

(Note.— fTavtf drops the to only in certain idiomatic 
phrases, and the rule is not absolute after help and know,) 

Examples. 

Did you see John strike Peter 1 No. But I saw Peter 
pwh John. 

I ftlt some one put his hand in my pocket. 

I heard a dog bark, I hear the bell ring for dinner. 

Let the horse drink. That cow will not let you touch 
her calf. 

Bid the child be still. My father bade me hold my 
tongue. 

This apple is so sour it would make a pig squeal 

I will not have that bungler shoe my horse. > 

1 The Teacher most make the pupil observe that, when hape is 
employed in the sense of necessity ^ to cannot be omitted ; " meat has to 
he cookedf (or we have to cook meat,) before we can eat it." Some- 
times the objectiye comes before and sometimes after the infinitive. 
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We shall be glad to have you slay to dinner! 

Old people like to have their children vmt them. 

I would not have Mr. Pi hear of your ill behavior for 
^fty dollars. 

Help me lift the table. Help Mr. A. put on his great 
coat. 

I never knew the horse kick before, (or, to kick.) 

Dare and need take the infinitive directly after them; 
(like must and ought,) but are chiefly used in negative 
and interrogative sentences. 

I dare not go. I durst not go. 

Dare yon fire a cannon ^ 

I dare -say you will be glad to see her. 

You need not come to-morrow. You need not be afraid. 

JYeed I copy all this 1 You need not. 

You need go no further. The boy need not make such 
a noise. 

(Note 1.) — JVced when thus used seems often to want 
the termination of the third person. 

(Note 2.) — When dare is employed with an auxiliary 

verb, the to is expressed. 
He will not dare to go. Has he dared to go 1 
{J^eed is hardly used with an auxiliary, some other 

mode of expression being generally substituted. "It will 

not be necessary for you to go." "There will be no 

need of your going.") 



" I have a letter to write.'* ** I have a visit to make." There Is how- 
ever some difference of meaning, because have when it takes an oliject- 
ive immediately after it, usuaUy preserves more or less of its proper 
signification. "When I li^ed at — I had to wash my own shirt.' 
'* You were better off than I ; for I had no shirt to wash" In those 
idiomatic phrases in which the to of the infinitive is omitted, have it 
generally part of a phrase expressing toillf wiUingncsSf or determina. 
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(Note 3.) — To he retains io after several of the lor&- 
going verbs. 

I amo it io he a mistake. She felt it io he crueL 

(Note 4.) — After the passives of these verbs,, to is 
usually retained. 

He was seen to put his hand in that gentleman's pocket. 

7. From some of the foregoing examples it will he seen that 
one infinitive often governs another. This is more com- 
tnonly the case when one of the infinitives drops the sign to. 

I like to see the boys play. 

Promise me not to let any one know of it. 

It makes me uneasy to hear you cough so much. 

8. The Infinitive after the verh to be, is used as a future 
PARTICIPLE, often also importing some degree of obliga- 
tion or NECESSITY, or the fulfilment of an appoint- 
ment. 

We are to have a new lesson to morrow. 

Mr. 6. is to lecture next Sunday. 

There is to he a great race next week. 

Mr. C. is to preach at Harlem next Sunday. 

(The teacher will remark that when two or more infin* 
itives are connected by the conjunction and, the sign to is 
usually omitted in every place but the first. ** I learn (o 
read and write,'* 

II. infinitives following adjectives. 

I. Infinitives follow many adjectives immediately, a preposition 

being prohahly understood^ 

Are you willing to live with me?* 

1 Remark the difference between " /am wiiling to gOy* and " I 
w]]Ung/oryou to go." 
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I am anxious to hear from my parents. 
I am glad to see you so well. 
I was amazed to hear him talk so. 

Adjectives that take infinitives directly after them are 
of two or three kinds : 



(1.) Expressing disposition or paep auction towards an 

action. 



eager, 

willing, 

zealous, 

desirous, 

forward, 

anxious, 

urgent. 



prepared, 

able, 

unable, 

fit, 

unfit, 



loth, resolved, cautious, 

unwilling, determined,careful, 
backward, inclined, quick, 
afraid, slow, 

curious, apt, 
ambitious, ready, 
prompt, 
Some adjectives express qualities of the object. AppI 
are good to make pies. The flesh of a dog is not fit to eat. 
Hickory is good to bum. Pepperidge is very hard to 
split. This brook is too wide to leap over. 

In this case the infinitive active is often used when the 
passive would seem more proper. 
Mr. Z. is hard to please. 



(2.) Marking the effect or conseqicences of an action. 



Glad. 


Happy. 


Disturbed. 


Vexed. 


Sorry. 


Fortunate. 


Surprised. 


Pleased. 


Content. 


Lucky. 


Amazed. 


Displeafled. 


Angry. 


Unlucky. 


Amused. 


Offended. 


Enraged. 


Welcome. 


Ashamed. 


Annoyed; &c. 


(In many 


cases it seems doubtful whether some of the 


above ape to 
passive^) 


be considered as adjectives 


or as parUeiples 
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(3.) Adjectives are sometimes applied to the actor on accotmt 

of the action. 

You are good to say so. 

2. Lifinitives often follow adjectives hy iNVERSioif. 

i To see the sun is pleasant. 
( /if is pleasant to see the sun. 

{To tell lies is very wicked. 
It is very wicked to tell lies. 

!To be alone is not good for man. 
It is not good for man to be alone, 

(Here the infinitive is the nominative to the verb, and 
when placed after the verb, is represented by the pronoun 

So are used all adjectives that may express quaHties of 
acHonSf as : 

Good, bad, pleasant, unpleasant, right, wrong, wise, 
foolish. 

Safe, dangerous, decent, indecent, just, unjust, honest, 
dishonest. 

Necessary, unnecessary, common, uncommon, easy, hard, 
difficult. 

Reasonable, unreasonable, absurd, proper, improper 
useful, useless. 

Civil, rude, polite, impolite, kind, cruel, merciful, natural, 
melancholy, &c. 

(There is another construction of the infinitive after the 
above adjectives, by which it is put in apposition with a 
pronoun in the objective ease ) 

I think it wrong to tell a falsehood, even in jest. 

The Jews held it sinftd to eat with unwashen hands. 

(This mode of expression may be varied as follows t) 



> 
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I tKink it unfortunate ) ^ , ^ _ .1 ^^ 

T ^i_- 1 •-. i L r -* * C to have more money than 
I think It io be uniortunate / u i 

I think that it is unfortunate ) 

III. INFINITIVES OFTEN FOLLOW NOUNS.* 

(These are chiefly abstract nouns, formed from the verbs 
or adjectives which govern the same infinitives, or corres- 
ponding to them in meaning.) 

Arnold I ^j?"^^ ^^^ \ to betray West Point to the British. 

Mr. p ) P^'"* ^ ® . , Wo vim/ my friends in the city. 
( gave me permission j ^ ^ 

Mr. G. < ^^ twvt c i^^ attend a weddinir. 

( received an invitation ) ® 

^jr ri ( challenged Mr. Cilley ) j r ls 3 1 

Mr. Graves J ^^^^ j^f (,jjj^y ^ ^J^^^^^ } /o jJg-Ai a duel. 

It is unfortunate \ to have many children and not enough 
It is a misfortwe | for them to eat. 

1 very wtc e 1 ^^ j^q^i^ g^^ j disobey your parents. 
It IS a g^'eat sin } j j r 

(Note. — The phrases with abstract nouns are usually 

the most pointed and forcible.) 

(Another constiniction is shown in the following examples.) 

( John threatened to kick me. This made me very angry. 
( John's threat to kick me made me very angry. 

I offered to pay the gentleman for his trouble. This he 

refused. 
The gentleman refused my offer to pay him for his trouble. 

Have you heard of Mr. Smith's attempt to kill himself? 

I lost a thousand dollars by Mr. Brown's failure to pay 

his debts. 

Your refusal to go with me hurt my feelings. 



1 Infinitives following nouns are sometimes governed by a preposi- 
tion nnderstood; ** I have no intention (of ) to marry;" and sometimes 
they are in apposition with the nouns : ** It is mv delight to sit under 
the shade of a large tree with a book in my hana." 
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(Abstract nouns are so numerous and so various and 
irregular in termination, that only a few of the most com- 
mon instances of their use before infinitives can be given 
in this place.) 

The best time to send the deaf and dumb to school is at 
twelve years of age. 

I am much hurt by my brother's neglect to write to me. 

May I take the liberty to ask where you are going] 

It is my dearest wish to see all my pupils become happy, 
useful and respectable. 

You have no business to come here. You have no right 
to advise me 

The boy was so saucy, I had a good mind to kick him. 

Mr. T. says he has no inclirmtion to take a wife. (i. e. 
to marry.) 

Sc^me people have a strong natural 'propensity to Heal, 

I wrote you a letter, but had no opportunity to send it. 

I received your letter, but could not get time to answer iL 

I wish to visit you, but have no way to go, 
» I had a letter ready, but had no chance to send it. 

My father gave me leave to go a fishing, and my mother 
gave me strict charge not to go into the water. 

It is the custom to sing a hymn before and after sermon. 

What is the use of a looking-glass ] To see your face in. 

The use of an axe is to cut wood,— of a scythe to cut 
grass. 

(Though the nouns that precede infinitives are generally 
abstract nouns, yet common nouns, may in certain idioms f 
do the same, an adjective or participle being probably 
understood.) 

Doctor M. is the man to cure you. (able to cure.) 

He is not a man to desert his friends, (disposed to desert.) 

This strap is just the thing to sharpen a razor. 
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IV. INFINITIVES SOMETIMES FOLLOW ADVERBS. 

You are old enough to know better. 
That young man is too old to ham fast. 
This stone is too heavy for one man Jo lift, 
(Note. — Infinitives are qualified like verbs both by 
adverbs and prepositions.) 
He is too fat to run fast. 
This is a good place to swim in. 
That girl is beautiful to look on. 

V. THE INFINITIVE IS USED IN SOME PECULIAR IDIOMS* 

It will take you an hour to copy this lesson. 

It takes (requires) a skillful man to mend a watch. 

It will cost more than it is worth to mend this watch. 

My horse fell in a ditch, and it took a dozen men to pull 
him out. 

A boy took a notion (whim, fancy,) to build a hut and 
live alone in the woods. 

When Miss H. was on a visit to her uncle, she had a 
frightful dream, and screamed so loudly as to alarm the 
whole house. 

I toould rather go than stay. 

1 will take an opportunity to speak to Mr. P. about it 
when he is not too busy. 

(A common but vulgar idiom is the use of like in the 
sense of in danger of, " They had like to have been 
killed." Or still more uncouthly, " They liked to have 
been killed." The following phrases however are proper : 
" You are not likely to find it." " It is likely to rain.") 

VI. PERFECT OF THE INFINITIVE. 

1. — After Verbs, fit follows comparatively/ few verbs. J 
You appear to have vmlked fast. 
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It seems to have rained last night. 

I grieve to have offended my parents. 

Practice the pupil on the following verbs : 

Appear, seem ; pretend, feign, profess, prove. 

Happen, chance. Grieve, regret. Remember, &c. 

Also durst, need, must, ought ; (the three first omitting 
the sign to.) 

The past infinitive is sometimes used improperly, or 
unnecessarily after the verbs meant^ expected, and the like. 
People say, " I meant to have gone ;" " I thought to have 
killed him ;" "I expected to have received a letter." In 
all these cases, the present infinitive would be better. 
When however we wish to express not the whole action, 
but its being finished, we properly use the past infinitive. 
" I meant to have shaved myself before your return." 

2. — After Adjectives. 

I am sorry to have offended you. 
I am happy to have served you. 

3. — As the Nominative to a Verb. 

To have been out all night is not much to your credit. 
What advantage is it to have learned a trade, if you for- 
get it afterwards ? 

VII. INFINITIVE PASSIVE. 

Girls like to be admired. Children dislike to be combed 
and washed. 

Mr. U. cannot bear to be contradicted, 

Peter climbed a young peach tree agamst his father's 
commands. The top of the tree broke off with his weight 
and he fell to the ground. He pretended to be much 
more hurt than he was, fearing his father would whip him. 
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Our horse ran away with us ; we expected every moment 
to be hilled, when a brave young man sprang forward and 
at the risk of his own life, caught the horse by the bridle 
and stopped him. 

Miss F. says she is afraid tn be bled. 

Most young people feel a desire to be married. 

Your parents have a right to be constUted concerning 
your choice of a trade. 

VIII. THE INFINITIVE PASSIVE IS USED: 

(1.) As a future participle ; 

B. the pirate is to be hanged next week. 

That house is to be pulled down and a new one {to be) 
built on its site. 

The frigate Congress is to be repaired and sent to the 
coast of Africa. 

(2.) Jis a participle importing obligation or possibility. 

Mr. P. is a man not to be trifled toith. 
The sacred office of the ministry is not to be lightly 
assumed. 

Teach your children that you are always to be obeyed, 

IX. THE VERBS SEE, HAVE, GET, (aND PERHAPS OTHERS 
OCCASIONALLY,) ARE OFTEN FOLLOWED BY A 

PASSIVE participle; 

To BE having probably been omitted ; for ** I saw it 
done," corresponds to " I saw him do it," and ** I will get 
my horse shod," to "I will get some one to shoe my 
hozse." 

I wiU see your horse fed and watered. 

I xoiU see you paid. 
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Have you ever seen a ship launched ? > 

Some years ago I went to see a man hanged, 

I wish to get this hook bound. 

Mr. A. has gone to get his wagon mended. 

Take care, or you may get your neck broken. 

That dog has heen fighting and has got almost torn to 

pieces. 
I will not have that hird hurt. (I will .not have any one 

hurt it.) 

I shall be sorry to have you hurt. 

I mean to have my house repaired and painted. 

When your white dress gets stained, you can have it dyed 

black. 

I am waiting to have my letter corrected. 
You deserve to have your head broken. 



Section IX, — Participles, 



U CERTAIN VERBS, PARTICIPLES, ADJECTIVES AND NOUNS, 

TAKE PARTICIPLES AFTER THEM INSTEAD 

OP INFINITIVES. 

] . The verbs are^ accuse, suspect, despair, boast, repent, 
(with the preposition of,) Insist (on,) persist (in,) charge 
(with,) keep on. 

Dissuade^ deter, discourage, keep (one from,) keep (one's 
self from,) refrain, desist, prevent^ hinder, (with the prepo- 
sition from,) 

1 The teacher will make the pupil remark the di£ference between 
" I saw a wagon overturned,", and " I saw a wagon upside down." 
The former phrase denotes that I saw the overtummg ; me latter, that 
I did not. He may hereafter be taught the expression, ''I saw a 
wagon that had been overturned ;" and its difference from " I raw 
(perceived) thcU a wagon had been overturned 
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Avoid, escape, help, confess, deny, own, repent, remem- 
ber, recollect, forget; keep, continue, stop, (without a 
preposition.) 

(Those in italics tiike an objective before the participle^ 
and hence are used in the passive.) 

Exampke^ > . 

They aecftied that man ) of stealing, (or of kamng stolen) 
That man was accused f a horse. 

This woman stands charged with being the murderesa^ 
of Mrs. H, 

Mrs. K. was suspected of haiving poison^ her husband*. 

I despair of ever teaching that boy to write well. 

Mr. B. heard an Indian boast of hoMng scalped. Beveral 
women and children. 

I do not like this work, but cmnot help (a/ooid) doing iu 

I could not keep (jrefrain) from laughing* 

I could not A;eep {restrain) the dogs from fighting. 

If you insist on going that way, I will leave you. 

I despair of ever being married. 

John confessed having stolen a watch and hidden it in a 
stone fence. 

Mr. G. keeps us writing almost all. day. 

Let us keep on writing we shall soon be done. 

Thieves must be punished to deter others from stealing. 

I repent having done it. I remember having said so. 

John denied having taken the watch, (or better^ ** denied 
that he had taken it.") 

(Note 1. — When we use a possessive before the parti- 
ciple, the preposition is sometimes omitted, but c^tener 
retained.) 

What vriW hinder you from going fl What will hinder 
your going 7 

15 
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The steamboat Eagle ran into and sunk a sloop. The 
fog prevented their seeing each other in time. 

I insist on your going, I despair of his ever paying me 

(The verbs which admit a possessive before the parti 
ciple are few in number. Examples may be given with 
the verbs despair of, boast of, prevent, hinder, insist on, 
avoid, help, deny, admit, remember, forget, stop, resolve 
on, decide on, think of. The use of the last is rather 
idiomatic ; ** I cannot bear to think of your marrying that 
man.") 

(Note 2. — Some verbs admit either participles or infin- 
itives without variation of sense.) 

We resolved to go. We resolved on going. 

He ceased to write. He ceased writing. 

(So are construed the verbs resolve, conclude, decide, 
determine, (with, on;) think {of;) fail (in.) 

(Note 3. — ^After verbs of motion (i. e. change of place,) 
an infinitive expresses in order to, while a participle 
expresses the coincidence of two actions.) 

When she heard this she retired toeeping. (She wept as 
she retired.) 

When she heard this she retired to weep, (She retired 
in order to weep in private.) 

* 

Idioms. 

My horse stopped to graze, and the other horses stopped 
(ceased) grazing, and came round him. 

Mr. O. came very near killing his wife yesterday. He 
was about to hang up 1^8 gun when it slipped and in 
catching it as it fell, he caught the trigger and it went off. 
The charge of small shot passed so close to his wife's 
head as to tear her cap. 
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(Note 4. — Without, before a participle, has a negative 
sense.) 

She went away without saying a word. 

It is hard to carry a full pan of milk without spilling 
some. 

He left the table without having eaten a mouthful. 

There was not a house left standing ; all were reduced 
to ashes. 

2. — Participles following adjectives. 

This young lady is yery fond of reading, 

I am weary of hearing you. I am tired of talking 
nonsense. 

This old wagon is not worth mending, 

I am afraid of catching the small pox. 

That boy is vain of being the head of the class. 

Are you sincere in saying that you love that girl ? 

Are not you mistaken in supposing that John broke you# 
slate ?' 

(The adjectives which admit participles after them are 
not numerous. Examples may be given with fond of, 
afraid of, weary of, tired of, sick of, ashamed of, sure of, 
guilty of, innocent of, proud of, vain .of, sincere in, exact 
in, skilful in, mistaken in, good at, dull at, clever at, smart 
at, mortified at, hurt at, angry at, vexed at, &c. In gen- 
eral, abstract nouns may be substituted for the participles, 
and in many cases this is preferable. I was much morti- 



1 The teacher will explain that interrogation with negation is used 
when an affirmative answer is confidently expected. "Are not yon 
well?" " Is not this bread good enough for you ?" " Has not Mr. A. 
told yon to make the fire ?" Hence this mode of speech expresses sur- 
prise, implies a sneer, and suggests doubts. "Do not you know me?*' 
" Are you not a fool to think so V* ** May not the horse have run 
away t" 
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fied at being defeated, — at my defeat. ParticipleB are 
rather to be used when they govern an objective. " That 
boy is proud of having shot a fox." Busy admits parti- 
ciples without a preposition. '' I am busy writing." 

Some of these adjectives may also govern infinitives ; 
afraid to go ; sure to pay. But in these cases, there is 
often a difference of meaning. " He is sure of hitting 
you." i. e. confident, "He is sure to hit you." i. e. cer- 
tain. So afraid to denotes want of courage, and afraid of, 
apprehension. Afraid to jump. Afraid of falling.) 

3. — Participles follamng nouns. (Generally abstract fumns, J 

There is generally little hope of finding lost money. 

Some men take pleasure in seeing dogs fight and tear 
each other. 

You are in danger of being killed. That old chimney 
may fall on you. 

I had lost all expectation of seeing you again. 

Other uses of Participles, 

U. A PARTICIPLE IS OFTEN EaUIVALENT TO THE ELLIPSIS 

OF A CONJUNCTION AND A PRONOUN, fin Other words, 
by means of participles two or three simple sentences are 
combined into one more closely than could be done by 
means of conjunctions,) 

The boy went away whistling, {As he went away he 
whistled.) 

He fled toithout looking behind him. (He fled and 
never looked behind him.) 

I heard him talking to himself (He was talking to 
himself. I heard him.) 

I saw a large dog chasing a flock of sheep. 

I saw a flock of sheep chased by a large dog. 
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John Stood amazed to see James ride so fast. 

They sat up conversing all night. (They sat up and 
conversed*) 

The ship went down, carrying several men with her to 
the bottom. 

A horse ran through the streets at full speed, killing or 
maiming several persons, and defying all efforts to stop 
him. 

(Participles placed in the beginning of a sentence, ofleu 
belong to a nominative in the second clause. ' ) 

Hoping to see you again soon, / bid you farewell. 

Being deaf, 1 did not hear the wheels till they were 
close upon me. n 

Knowing the fellow was drunk, / did not heed what he 
said. 

Finding Jesus already dead, ihe soldiers did not break 
his legs. 

Some robbers attacked Mr A. last night. He knocked 
one down with his cane, and fired a pistol at another. 
Finding him armed and on his guard, the robbers fled. 

Tossing the dogs out of his way, ihe bull attacked the 
horse, ripped up his side and overturned him together with 
his rider. 

(The perfect participle is often used instead of the plu- 
perfect tense with when or asJ) 

A gambler having lost (when he had lost) all his money, 
went and hanged himself. 

My horse having lost (as he had lost) a shoe, began to 
be lame. 



1 This is the principal use of the present participlea of tfao^e veilM 
ibaX want the temea formed thereon. 

15» 
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(The participle also supplies the use of a relative pro- 
noun. <) 

An Indian having killed a deer, invited his friends to a 
feast. 

(When the noun joined to the participle in one claufie, 
is not the nominative of the verb in the other clause, it is 
called the case absolute.) 

A hunter iired at a lioness and wounded her, the ball 
brea^tng- her fhre leg. . She rushed upon him and seized 
him. A lion can kill an ox with one blow of his fore paw; 
but her arm being broken she could not strike. After biting 
his arm and side a while, she xetired, leaving him more 
dead than alive. 

III. PARTICIPLES ARE OFTEN GOVERNED BY PREPOSITIONS 

MARKING THE TIME OF AN ACTION. 

My brother pointed out to me a raccoon sitting on « 
limb of an oak tree. On seeing it / fired, and after cling' 
ing to the limb a second or two, it came tumbling to the 
ground. 

IV. PARTICIPLES, (or PARTICIPIAL NOUNS,) ARE MUCH 
USED TO EXPRESS THE CAUSE, OR MANNER OF ANT 
ACCIDENT, WITH THE PREPOSITION BY. 

That boy was killed by falling from an apple tree. 
That child made itself sick by eating green fruit. 
My wagon was broken by running against a cart. 



1 The teacher can at bis discretion, take this opportanity to give some 
idea of the relative pronouns. 1. As introducing explanatory circum- 
stances '" A manvfio had lost (having lost) his hone, yoked his cows 
and made them ploujgh.'* S. As definmg the peiTMn qpoken of by BefiHP> 
ence to a known incident: " The boy, vho was ran over yesterday bj 
an omnibus, is dead.'* 
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Mr. W. killed himself by jumping from a third story 
window. 

That boy tore his coat by running among the bushes. 

You hurt Mary's feelings by telling her she was a dull 
scholar. 

The steam-boat Swallow was wrecked by running on a 
rock. 

(With the preposition ybr, expressing the reason of any 
action, &c.) 

That boy was whipped for stealing an orange. 

You owe me a dollar ybr mending your boots. 

Boys often suffer ybr being in bad company. 

PARTICIPLES, BOTH ACTIYE AND PASSITE, ARE OFTEN 

USED AS ADJEtTlVES. 

A growing lad requires more food than a grown man. 

Shut the doors and windows tight in a driving snow 
storm. 

To reach Europe, we must sail towards the rising sun. 

If you travel towards the setting sun, you will at last 
reach the Great Pacific Ocean. 

I/ying lips are an abomination to the Lord. 

Singing birds are often kept in cages. 

Mr.K. has a very fast trotting horse. 

The bat is a> flying quadruped. 

Have you ever seen o, flying squirrel 1 

This rose is half-blown ; that is full-blown. 

This wall is built of hewn^ stone ; that fence is built of 
rough stone. 

New made hay smells sweet. A ploughed field looks 
brown. 

1 HewUf mownt ahaverif and a few other old participles, are now 
hardly used except aa adjectivett the regular forms oeing used as proper 
participlea. 
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Pies are often made of dried fruit. 

A frightened horse ran away with a wagon and broke it 
to pieces. 

Did you ever see a house with a thatched roof? Such 
houses are common in England. 

A well-trained horse will stop when his rider falls. 

Adam and Eve were driven from Eden because they 
ate the forbidden fruit. 

(Participles are compared like adjectives.) 

Mr. C. was one of the most respected citizens of New- 
York. 

Mr. B. is more admired than Mr. X., but not so much 
respected. 

This is the most surprising accident I ever heard of. 

(Note. — The termination ed is often added to form 
adjectives from nouns. A blue eyed girl. A three pronged 
fork. A bald headed eagle. A long homed cow. A 
moneyed man. A good hearted boy.) 

VI. PARTICIPLES SOMETIMES BECOME NOUNS. 

John's writing is neater than Peter's. 

Thomas's father gave him a whipping. 

Miss C's dancing is much admired. 

The Indian way of fighting is to shoot from behind trees. 

I know that man yonder by his manner of walking. 

The driving of Jehu was very furious. 

The men of Nineveh repented at the preaching of Jonah 

Section X, — The Imperative, (See Note 14.^ 



1. — Used in Commanding or Directing. 

(In Anger,) 

Let that book alone. Get out of my sight. 
Take your hands off me. Leave the room. 
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Put down that watch Come here this moment. 
Go about your business. Mind your own business. 
Keep out of my house. Don't come here again. 
Hold your tongue. Stop your tongue. 
Come on — (as a challenge.) Begone! 
(The verbs are sometimes omitted.) 
Away! (getaway.) Silence! Peace! 

C Mildly, in course, as to children, servants, soldiers, Sfc,/ 
or whenever in business matters, brevity is preferred to 
ceremony,) 

Stand up. Study your lesson. Write a sentence. 
Bring me your copy-book. Carry round the crayons. 
Take your seat. Give Mr. C. a chair. Shut the door. 
Pull off my boots. Give me my best coat. 
Mind ! Look ! See ! Listen ! Hear him ! Take care ! 
Look out ! 
Come. Come along, het us go. het us make haste. 
March ! Wheel ! Halt ! Make ready ! Present ! Fire ! 
Go and water the horse. Bring out the carriage. 
Change this bill. Send the things to my house. 
Drive to 100 Broadway, het me see your calicoes. 
Don*t drive so fast. Do not forget what I told you. 
het the bearer have my coat. 
Pat/ the bearer ten dollars on my account. 

2. — Invitation, Offer of assistance. Affectionate charge. 

Sit down and rest yourself. Take a chair. Stay to tea. 

Do not hurry yourself. Don't go yet. 

Come in. Come and see us again. Take my arm. 

Give me your hand. Permit me to assist you. 

Keep this for my sake. Remember me. Don't forget me 
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3. — Permission. 

Go and do as you please. Have your own way. 
Take it if you want it. Take it in welcome. 

4. — Entreaty. Supplication, 

Forgive me. Let me go. Don't* hurt me. 
" Give us this day our daily bread and forgive us oui* 
trespasses." 

" Lord, have mercy on me, a sinner." 



5. — Exhortation. Advice, 

Look before you leap. Pay your debts. 
Repent of your sins. Remember the Sabbath day. 
Keep your temper. Get out of debt and keep out. 
Give every man his due. Honor your parents. 
Don't do that. Don't hurt the poor boy. 
Do give the poor child its plaything. 
Don't be so foolish. Let well enough alone. 
Go to bed early and rise early if you would be healthy, 
wealthy and wise. 

Plant your corn early, manure it well and kill the weeds. 

Third Person of the Imperative. 

Let them say so. I do not care. 

"Your dog has inn away." ** Let him run; I shall not 
run after him." 

" Mr. Y. says he will be revenged on you." 

" Let him take care of himself I shall be ready for 
him." 

1 Do\b often prefixed to the imperative to mark strong entreaty or 
expostulation^ but when the phrase is negative, do not is used in all 
cases except where the solemnity or elevation of the style would make 
it improper. " Lead us not into temptation." Touch not, taste not, 
handle not. 
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Grod said Let there be light ; and there was light. 

(The Passive form in the second person is little used, 
except in poetry and oratory, but is quite common in the 
third person.) 

Go and be hanged. 

Be contented with your lot. Be comforted. 

If that man is a murderer, let him be hanged, 

(Let is often omitted.) 

" His blood be on us and on our children.** 

Long live the king. 

" Hung be the heavens with black.** 

(The Imperative form is used in Recipes,) 

Take a pound of sugar to a pound of currants and stew 
them well together ; (to make preserves.) 

The Imperative is often used to suppose an action done 
in order to state the consequences. 

Flatter a child, and you will be sure to please its 
mother. 

Take care of the pence, and the pounds will take care 
of themselves. 

Set a little boy on horseback, and he will perhaps break 
his neck. 

" Train up a child in the way he should go, and when 
he is old he will not depart from it." 

Examples of the correspondence in meaning between the Infin* 

itive, Imperative and Participles and the Finite 

Verb with Conjunctions, 

1 know Mr. A. to be an honest man. 
I know that Mr. A. is an honest man. 
I believe this story to be partly true. 
I believe that story is partly true. 
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That man pretended to be deaf and dumb. 
That man pretended that he wtu deaf and dumb. 
I saw him strike you. I saw tfuU he struck you. 



I wish you to go, {Tliat you would go^^) (So desire,) 

I expect him to come. {That he will come.) 

My father told me to go to school. {That I should go.) 

The verbs after which this conversion is allowable 
are ; 1. Know, believe, think, judge, pretend, find, prove, 
see, feel, and perceive ; especially when followed by to be, 
expressed or understood. 2. Wish, desire, expect, tell. 
(Go to school. He told me to go. You shall go. He 
told me I should go.) After some other verbs, the change 
in the phrase is more considerable, as : 

I happened to be sick when my brother was married. 

Jt happened that I was sick when the letter arrived. 

So seem, appear, chance &c. 

When the verbs know, think and judge, are used in the 
passive, they are sometimes used personally, and sometimes 
impersonally. In the former case they admit only the 
infinitive; in the second case only the conjunction and 
verb ; as : 

Mr. A. is well known to be very rich. 

It is well known that Mr. A is very rich. 
. That man is generally believed to be guilty of murder. 

It is generally believed that he is guilty of murder. 

A similar rule prevails with some adjectives. 

You were lucky to find it. It is lucky for you that you 
found it. 

1 Wiik that requires a preteritiveyerb after it. " I wish yoa were 
here ;" ** I wish I bad a new coat. ' Except may; " I wisb you may 
get it.*' So denre, and to be wiUing. ** I am not willing that you 
should go." 
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Lead on and we will follow. {If you lead on we will 
follow.) 

Disturb a bee hive, and the bees will fly about your 
ears. (i/*you disturb &c.) 

(The teacher will note that when a conjunction is 
placed before the first clause, and must be omitted before 
the second.) 



Being very busy, (as I was very busy,) I could not 
accept the invitation. 

Having heard his story, (when she had heard &c.,) the 
lady gave the poor man a dollar. 

My gun not being loaded^ (as my gun was not loaded,) 
I could not shoot. 

Examples of the mode of turning the Imperative to the 

JVarrative form^ 

John, bring me your slate. 

Mr. G. told you to bring him your slate. 

Begone! I bade him begone. 

Come and see us. Mrs. P. invited us to come and see 
them. 

Lend me your knife. He etsked me to lend him my 
knife. 

Fire! The captain ordered his men to fire* 

Drive on, I directed the coachman to drive on. 

Forgive me. He begged me to forgive him. (He 
begged to be forgiven ; or, he prayed for forgiveness.) 

Lord, have mercy on me. Blind Bartimeus prayed for 
snercff, 

16 
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Reep out of debt. Wise men advise us io keep out of 
debt. 

Note. — When a question is narrated, we place the 
nominative before the verb or auxiliary. "Where are 
you going ?" He asked me v^rhere I was going. " How 
old are you V* He asked me how old I was. To comply 
with the direction " Ask Mr. A. if he is well ;" the pupil 
should write, "Mr. A. are you well?" And narrate it 
thus. "Mr. C. told me to ask Mr. A. if he was well, 
which I did ;" or " and I did so.") 

Ch^ders transmitted through a third person. 

Tell John to curry the horse and harTiess him. 
John ; Mr. A. wants you to curry the horse, &c« 
Ask Peter to lend me his knife. 
Peter ; Henry wishes to borrow your knife. 

Further Examples, 

Mr. P. motioned to his son to bring him a book. 

When the woman saw her son on the top of the well- 
sweep, she was much frightened, and screamed to him to 
come down. 

Order the saucy boy out, (i. e. order him to go out.) 

My sister signed to me to go and bring the cows. I 
would not go. She took hold of my arm and shook me ; 
I screamed, and my mother hallooed to her to let me alone, 
(i. e. She hallooed, " Let him alone.") 



Section XL — The Potential and Subjunctive Moods. 



1. 2%e conjunctions if, though, and some others, often sup- 
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pose things that are or may he true or may probably 
happen. This supposition is not properly the subjunc- 
tive moodf though usually called so. 
If John has gone to the city without leave, he will be 

punished. 

Though you have done me a great wrong, I freely 

forgive you. 

If you will repent and turn to Christ, he will pardon 

your sins. 

2. The auxiliaries will and would, shall and should, can 
and could, may and might, are often used to affirm 
positively not actions done, but, disposition, obligation, 
power, liberty, or possibility to act. This is not pro- 
perly the potential mood, though generally called so in 
grammars. (See examples in section I.) 

It may rain. It may have rained. 

You can see the moon though the sun shines. 

3. The true potentud expresses a conditional disposition, 
power or possibility to do what was not done, and the 
true subjunctive invariably makes a supposition contrary 
to the fact, (or to what is assumed to be the fact,) or to 
present expectation. In both these modes none but 
Pretei'itive verbs are employed, even in present and 
future time. The origin of this peculiarity is probably 
shown by the following examples. 

If I have two pencils I will give you one. 

I have but one. 

I said that if I had two, I would give you one. 

If I had two pencils, I would give you one. 

You shall go to the city to-morrow if it is pleasant. 

It is not pleasant, you cannot go. 

You said I should go. 
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I said you should go if it were^ pleasant. 
If my boy has stolen your peaches I will whip him 
severely. 

I am sure he has not stolen them. 

I said if he had done it I would whip him. 

If the boy had stolen the peaches, I would whip him. 



Potential Present. Subjunctive Present* 

1 f would ") ^ f ^^^ (* horse.) 

You J could I he J were (well.) 

She [ should [ °^ she [ knew (the way.) 
They (^ might j they (^ could (get a horse.) 

Any preteritive forms except the pluperfect may form 

the subjunctive present, but the potential is in general 

restricted to the four auxiliaries would, could, should and 

might. 

Examples, 
Both Potential and Suhjunctive Affirmadvt, 

You might shoot that bird if you had a gun. 
I would visit you if I knew the way to your house. 
We could see the sun at midnight if there were a hole 
through the earth. 

Potential Afp/rmative and Subjunctive Negative, 

We should ) ^, ,.. j^ .. i j 

Y Id ( ®®® ^ V *' ^^^* ^^^ cloudy. 

You might go to the City to-day if it did not rain. 

1. The use of loert and loere in the second and third person singolart 
is the only case in which the present of the subjunctive difiers from the 
preterite of the indicative. It is very common with ua^ucated persons 
to use loat in the subjunctive instead of nfere. 
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Potential Negative and Subjunctive Affirmative. 
I MDOuld not steal though I were almost starved. 



You 
He 



''we 



We should ' 

Itcauld '^^^ ^® ***PPy though-j yi 



ou 



►had eveiy thing-{ you) 

he wants. 



That boy should not behave so if I were his father. 

That boy toould not behave so if he knew that people 
laugh at him. ^ 

You could not reach the moon if you stood on the 
highest mountain in the world. 

Both Clauses Negative, 

We should not live a day if God did not preserve us. 
You could not talk if you had no fingers. 

Interrogatively. 

Should you be sorry if Mr. S. were sick t I should 
indeed. 

Would you help your brother if he were in distress ? 

Could you talk with your friends if you had no fingers ? 

(The teacher may take this opportunity to explain the 
use of interrogation with negation, as showing a confident 
expectation of receiving an affirmative answer, or as 
expressing surprise. Don't you know me? Have you 
never seen a parrot before ? Can't you hear at all ?) 

Would not you run if you saw a mad dog coming i 

Compound Subjunctive. 
I would pay you if I could get the money. 
l^^dd^ \ ^P'o^® ^*®' ^\ ^r ] """^^^^ **^y ™®'® diligeiiily. 

1 This case, where the Indicatiye is coupled with the Subjunctive 
present by the Conjunction thatf seems an exception to the rule of the 
concord of preteritive verbs, as laid down in Section I. 

2 WwUd in the sabjunctive clause, always refers taiRiA ^ilsgHnaUan^ 

16» 
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The douses are often transposed,^ 

Jf you eotdd hear that man talk, you would laugh like to 
split your sides. 

' If B. could hear and speak, he might be a lawyer or a 
doctor. 

If I had a good horse, I would ride out every morning. 

If James knew how to swim, he might go into the river. 

If that man could get rum enough, he would be drunk 
all the time. 

If I could hear from my family once a month, I should 
he contented. 



lU. PAST TENSE. 



Potential Pa^t, 



Subjunctive Past, 



I 

You 
He 

She 
They 



would have 



might have 



you 



had had (a horse.) 



should have I J h i ^^^ known (the way.) 

could have f ° * ' , /had been (well.) 

they 



(well.) 
could have (got 
'^a horse.) 



(Note. — The past Subjunctive agrees in form with the 
pluperfect of the Indicative, except the compound forms, 
which agree with the Potential in all the tenses.) 

Mxa/m/plzs* 

Mr. B. coiM have shot a vnld duck yesterday if he had 
had a gun. 

You might have had a new book if you had asked me 
for it. 

Mary shmdd have had a new book if she had behaved 
well. 

It was foolish to throw stones at that large dog. He 



1 The order which Grammarians call trantpoaed will usually appew 
10 die deaf and dumb, Ihe more mOanX and mteUigible order. 
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might have kiUed you if you had provoked him to attack 
you. 

Potential Negative. 
I would not have left home if I had expected you. 

Subjunctive Negative. 
I would have left home ifl had not expected you. 

Both clauses Negative. 

I would not have gone there ifl had not expected to meet 
you. 

(The first of these three sentences implies, I did leave 
home, not expecting you; the second implies, I did not 
leave home, as I did expect you ; the third implies, I did 
go, as I did expect to meet you. These paraphrases, 
however, by no means give the meaning of the sentences, 
but only a part of the meaning.) 

Further examples of the difference between Affirmative and 

Negative clauses. 

John would home fallen into the well if James had not 
pulled him back. 

Peter would ho< have fallen if Henry hcbd pulled him 
back. 

(We can also say, "John must havefaUeu if James had 
not pulled him back." In this connection must have may 
be considered as belonging to the Potential mood.) 

I could not have caught the horse if you had not helped 
me. 

I could not hone caught him if you had hindered me. 

I could not have caught him though you had helped me. 
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Jack should not have hurt you if / had been thei'e. 
Jack would not have hurt you if you had not teazed him. 

The clauses transposed. 

If I had expected you, I should not have gone from home. 
If I had not expected you, I should have gone before now. 

Interrogatively, 
Could you have lifted this slate if I had not helped you 1 

(The past Subjunctive may be coupled with the present 
or future Potential.) 

If Christ had not died for us, we could not be saved. 
If John had studied his lesson well, he would not now 
make so many mistakes. 

Compound Subjunctive Past. 
(This is comparatively not much used. J 

1 would have gone if I could have got a horse. 

IV. THB FUTURB TENSB. 

(This agrees in form with the present, except that the 
compound form of the Subjunctive (with should) is often 
used for the simple form. ) 

Miss F. wotdd scream ifs. mouse should jump in her lap. 

We should all /a// into Mr. M's room if the floor should 
give way. 

I (we) should be sorry if Mr A. sJiould leave us. 

You (he, she, they, &c.,) would be sorry if, &c. 

I should ) ^ ^ } ^ ™^ ? . 

You > 1^ >be very unhappy if< you >thould lo9e< your > sight. 

1 Sometimes the Subjunctive of the verb to be is used with the Infin- 
itive instead of should, " If the rope were to break you would get a 
bad fall." 
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Potential Negative. 

I catdd not work if I should lose one of my hands. 

We could not reach the moon though we should go up 
in a balloon. 

Some men would not believe though one should rise from 
the dead. 

(The future Subjunctive is not much used negatively.) 

Interrogatively, 

What would you do if your horse should run away with 
youl 

What should we do if the house should take fire while 
we were all in bed ? 

Could you talk with your friends if yon should lose both 
your hands? 

The clauses transposed. 

If the house should take fire while all the family were 
asleep, some of us might lose our lives. 

^fyou should ^ump into deep water without knowing how 
to swim, you would probably be drowned. 

If the cat saw (or should see) a mouse in a tub of water, 
do you think she would ^um-p in after it? 

V. REMARKS. 

1. The Subjunctive is most commonly used toith if and 
THOUGH, but may also follow a Jew other conjunctions, 

2. Though the Potential and Subjunctive^ f properly so 
calledfj naturally depend on each other, and are tbsually 
coupled together y yet the Potential very often stands alone, 
the Subjunctive being either understood, or clianged to some 
other mode of expression. 

The Subjunctive clause is omitted; 
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(1) By prefixing the Conjunction or^ to the Potential 
clause, the sense of the Subjunctive having been previously 
expressed in the Indicative form. (Remember that the 
Subjunctive must be negative when the Indicative is affirm- 
ative and vice versa,) 

1 did not think it would rain, or I would have taken an 

umbrella. 

(I would have taken, &c, if I had thought, &c.) 

Did you hear that my horse ran away with me ? Some 

one kindly caught him by the bridle, or I might have been 

killed. 

(I might, &c., if some one had not caught, &c.) 

" Will you change me a dollar bill ?" " I have no change, 

or I would do it with pleasure." 

Mr. X. must be deranged, or he would not act so strangely. 

My sister < , ., '> or she u^ou/c^^ai^e written to me. 

(2) Instead of if with the Subjunctive, we may use but 

with the Indicative. This transposes the order of clauses 

required by or. 

I had no gun or I would have shot the hawk. 
I would have shot the hawk, but had no gun. 

Here the fact asserted, and the disposition to act, are 
precisely the same as in the sentence *' I would have shot 
it if I had had a gun ;" and in most cases, the Subjunctive 
may be changed to the Indicative in like manner, substi- 
tuting but for if, and taking care to make a negative clause 
affirmative, and vice versa. It may be said that the Sub- 
junctive with if is rather to be used when the cause or 

1 Here or imyerts the sense of if not. This happens also in the 
Indicative mood. " Eon, or the bees will sting you." i. e. if you do 
not run. " I must make haste, or I shall be too late." L e. if I do not 
make haste I shall be too late. So, ** Help me or I sink.'' ** LordyBave 
us or we perish." 



{ 
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impediment mentioned is supposed already known to 
those we address, and the Incficative with but, or with or, 
when we intend to inform them of it. 

Your sister would have come to see you, but could not 
get a chance. 

I should have answered your letter sooner, but have been 
unwell. 

(3) Instead of the Subjunctive verb, we often use anoim 
with the prepositions with^ without, or for. 

We could not have got the wagon out of the ditch with* 

out your help. 

(We could not have, &c., if you had not helped us.) 
You could not draw a whale on dry ground with twenty 

oxen. 

{IfjoxL took twenty oxen you could not, &c.) 

I toould not go to the city in this storm for a dollar. 

(I would not, &c., if I could get a dollar by going.) 

Miss A. would not sell that ring for any price. 

My father gave me this horse. I could not have bought 

as good a one for a hundred dollars. 

(4) The condition expressed by the Subjunctive is often 
understood ; and it may be stated as a general rule that 
when the Potential stands alone,. a contingency or condi- 
tion is understood. 

I could not marry that man. (i. e. If I were seriously 
asked to do so.) 

(Note. — " I cannot marry that man," is a reply to a 
proposition seriously made ; but " I could not marry him," 
implies that there is no present question of it. From the 
various meanings of some of the auxiliaries, (see Section I.) 
the distinction is not always clear between the future 
Indicative and future Potential, but is generally well pre- 
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served in the past tenses. '' I could have done as much 
as that." i. e. if I had trie<f. 

** Can you lend me a thousand dollars 1 I will pay you 
in a year." 

''You might die, and then I should lose my money/' 
(i. e. if I lent it.) 

Washington would not have accepted a crown. (If one 
had heen offered.) 

3. — The Subjunctive also sometimes stands alone; 

(1) After wish, would, desire, and a few verbs and ad- 
jectives of similar meaning; (as has already been remarked.) 

I wish I could hear. I wish you would come to see me 
oftener. 
. Would that all men were honest ! 

My parents are not willing that I should be a tailor. My 
father wants me to help him on his farm. 

I am surprised that you should think so. 

(Some interjections with the conjunction that, follow the 
same rule.) 

Ala^ that men should put an enemy in their mouths to 
steal away their brains ! 

Oh that I had obeyed my parents ! 

(2.) The subjunctive with <w if may follow the indica- 
tive. 

He struts about as if he were a king. 

He drove down hill as if he were mad. 

The woman looked at her husband as if she wotdd 
scratch him. 

My dog followed me, wagging his tail, as if he would 
say, *' dear master, do let me go with you." 

(3.) The future subjunctive with that is used instead of 
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die infinitiye afiter the adjectiyes proper, necestaryf and 
right. (See Section VIIT ; ii. 2.) " It is right that you 
should suffer for your folly." " That you should suffer 
for your folly is right." 

4. The past potcnticd is usually defined as implying a candi* 
tional disposition, ability, ^c. to do what in fact was not 
done ; but to this definition there is an exception. ' 

" Why did you strikfe that gentleman %** 

*' I struck him because he abused me, and wofdd have 

done it if he had been a king." 

" Will you pay me for helping you catch your horse i" 
^ I could have caught him as well without your help." 
When I heard thai my brother was sick I went to see 

him. It was raining, but I would have gone if it had 

rained much harder than it did. 

6. The conjunction if preceding the true subjitnctiye may 
be omitted ; this omission being marked by moving the nom- 
inative behind the verb, or the first auxiliary , as in asking 
questions, (This mode of expression is elegant, but if 
too often employed, appears affected.) 

Had 1 known you were coming, I would have staid at 
home. 

6. T%e simple subjunctive is sometimes used for the potential, 
but in general, only in an elevated or poetical style. 

Had he not resembled my father I had killed him. 
(i. e. would have killed.) 

(The most common instance of this idiom is the use of 

1 .ThiB exception appears to have been overlooked by grammariaiM. 
The past subjunctive, (except perhaps occasionally after at iff) invaria- 
bly makes a supposition, contrary to the feet, but the past potential may 
be used, as in me text, to affirm that the vUlt ability , obligaiiont or 
liberty, to do would have been the same uHder different cvcumstaacef. 

17 
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duratf and durst have for ioould dare, and woM have 
dared. '* Yott AvLtst not s^jf so if Mr. P. were hete.") 

7. Before the terb like, $hould is generally used instead of 
would. 

Should you like to be a sailor 1 
I should like to learn French. 

8. The Infinitive sometimes follows the potential^ in order 
to, or if it were, being understood, 

I would not work so bard to please aniy oiie. 

I could not keep awake to save, my life J 

Herod would bate killed Peter to please the Jews. 

9. T%e potential may be qualified^ like the indicative, by the 
verbs think, believe, know and guess, and by the adjec" 
tives probable, sure and doubiful. 

I think John would have been killed if teeter bad not 
pulled him baek just as the locomotiye was upon him. 

I am sure that Mr. C. would have married Miss. O. if 
she had lived. 

I know that you could haye got a dollaf for your turkey 
if you had asked (demanded) it. 

I do not believe you could jump over that fence* 

10. The potential with as and than may follow the indica- 
tive. 

You did it better than I could have done it. 

Do to others as you would that others should do to you. 

1 It will be ufleful to practice the pupil on &e yarions expedients 
nsed to aToid the sbbjunctiye. The above aes^teace signifies, ** If it 
were (in order) to save my life I could not keep awake." The next 
sentence may he varied thus; '* Herod would have killed Peter that he 
might please the Jews." But when the second clanse expresses not a 
motivty but ^faety we wj^ ** Herod would have killed Peter if an angel 
had not delivered him.'' *■ < Herod would have killed Peter, but an angel 
delivered him." "An angel deliverod Peter, or Herod wookl have 
Idlledhim." 
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I served (treated) him e^ hm tomM serve me (if he had 
the opportunity.) 
I treated you better thai^ you would have treated ^m. 

ri. EXAMPLES OF THE DIFFERENCE BETWCBN THS TRUE 
POTENTIAL, AND OTHER FORMS Qf THE VERB, COMMONLY 
CLASSED WITH THE POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Washington v)(mld not aeapt any salai^ for his services 
IS general. 

Washington toould not home accepted the crown. 

(These two sentences imply that the salary waa offered, 
and that the crown was not.) 

Robinson Crusoe would go to sea in spite of his parents' 
entreaties. 

Washington wotdd have gone to sea but for his mother's 
entreaties. 

(R. C. did go to sea, and W. did not go.) 

I fired, but could not hit the bird ; it was. too high in the 

air. 

If my brother had fir td, be could have hit it, he bad a 

long rifle. 



Section XIL-^Becapitulatian qf the various /arms qf tke 

Verb. 



The Verb to pe. 

SIMPLE INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense, 

Singular. Plural. 

lam. We ^ 

You are. You > are. 

He ) Thfey ) 

She > is. 
It, &c. 
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Preterite Tense. 

Singidar. Plural. 

I was. ' * We ') 

You were. You > were. 

He (&c.) was. They } 

Fufure Tense. 
I shall be. We shall be. 

Perfect Tense. 

IK ^ We ^ ' 

You ) ^^^ > been. You > have been. 

He (&c.) has ) They ) 

Plwperfect Tense, 

II We > 

You >had been. You >had been. 

He {&c.) ) They ) 

Future Perfect Tense. 

I shall \ We shall \ 

You ) .« > have been. You ) .|| > have been» 

He ) ^^ ) They ) j 

Auxiliaries that aflect the meaning of the verb any other- 
wise than in point of time, are usually considered as form- 
ing that branch of the Potential Mood, styled by some 
Grammarians the Potential Doubtful. The conjugation of 
these forms is the same in all verbs, only varying the two 
tenses of the Infinitive, (for such they are in fact, the sign 
to being omitted) which are the last part of every formula. 
Thus we have : ** I would be a butterfly." " He may have 
been a soldier." '* You cannot be a king." 

1 It must be borne in mind that after the same conjnnctions that give 
the present afature senaeytoillf when it denotes sim{)le futurity, must be 
changed to ghall; and that toillf after these conjunctions, always retains 
its proper meaning of will, prcgooising or determination. 
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m9 



Present. 



l^finUive Mood- 
To be. Perfect. 



To hwr% been. 



Being. 



JParticip^, 
Been. Hayin|; h^n. 

Be. 



Lfiperative, 

{Let U8 be, let him be, let them be, are sometimte^ 'the 
Imperative of the verb let with the Infinitive; and. some- 
times an exhortation, indirect command, caution, Sec, In 
the latter sense they may be considered as the first and 
third persons of the Imperative.) 

PO^EKTIA^ AND »^BJVNCTTfJt ^«OP|t|l. 



Present Tense. 



Potential. 




should 
would 
could 
might 



be* P- •. 



I 

we 

you 
IF he 

she 

k 

they 



Subjunctive, 
* ' were mm„^ 



wojrfcj 

could 

might 



-be. 



Let the pupil filj up the blanjt? with pjcojpej ad|e9tiyj5j8^ 
participles or nouns with their dependent words ; as : I 
should be happy %f 1 were ioved. You might be a imsyer 
if you could be restored to hearing. The sentences will 
generally be more easy and natural by Qllpyiring th^jto ;to 
se^k another verb to fill one side or the other, to transpose 
ad libittm. ** If you could come and see me I should be 
gladr 



IT* 
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Past Tense, 



Potential. 



I 
We 

You 

He 

She 

It 

They 



should 
would 
could 
might 



I 

we 

you 

► have been, if he 

she 
it 



Subjunctive. 
' had been . . 



L 



should 
would 
could 



have been. 



they (^ might 



The following verbs may also be sometimes considered 
as auxiliaries belonging to the Potential Mood. '^You 
need, not have gone." '' He durst not have done so if I had 
been there." " You must have seen him." " You ought 
to have come sooner." Durst not go, and durst not have 
gone are used instead of VM)uld not dare to go, and would 
not have dared to go. 

The Future does not differ in form from the Present. It 
is only to be observed that should be is the most common 
form of the Future Subjunctive, and that should is often 
omitted, leaving the Future form if I be. The same omis- 
sion takes place with may, shall and do, thus giving a variety 
of uses to the form if I be, which grammarians usually 
style the Present of the Subjunctive. See Professor 
Barnard's Analytical Grrammar, page 207 — 209. 

AUZILIARIB8 BELONGING TO THE POTENTIAL DOUBTFUL. 

{See note 15.) 

Present Preterite. Meaning. Examples. 

WILL. WOULD, (determination,) He will have his 

own way. 

would, would, .(inclination,) I would fain know 

where you got 
this book. 
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Present, Preterite, Meaning, Examples. 

shall, should, (determination for I say you shall go. 

another person,) 
should, should, ) (obligation,) You should pray 



ought (to,)ought to, ) 



may, 

may, 

can, 

can not, 

can not, 

must, 

must, 

must. 



might, (permission,) 

might, (possibility,) 

could, (ability,) 

could not, (inability,) 

could not, (impossibility,) 

must, (necessity,) 

must, (authority,) 



every day. 
You may go. 
It may rain. 
I can swim. 
He cannot rea^^ 
This cannot he true. 
All men mtist die. 
You TMAstgo, You 

must not go. 

This muet he true. 



must, (strong belief,) 

Each of these verbs in the present is joined with have 
to form the Perfect, and in the Preterite with the same to 
form the Pluperfect. For the development of these 
forms, see Section I. 

The verh to write. 

(It is unnecessary to give more than the first person. 
The pupil can easily supply the others.) 



Prtsent Imperfect, 
Present Habitual, 
Past Imperfect^ 
Preterite, 
Perfect^ 
Pluperfect, 
First Future, 
Future Perfect, 

Ckmpound Imperfect 
Tenses, 



I am writing. 

I write. 

I was writing. 

I wrote. 

I have written. 

I had written. 

I shall write. 

I shall have written. 

I shall be writing. 
I have been writing. 
I had been writing. 
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[ 



I am 1 about to write, 

I was I going to writi9, 

Inceptive Tenses, ^ I shall be >on the point of 




have been 
ke4 bean 



writing. 



POTENTIAL DOUBTFUL. 

Presmt. — ^I would, should, may, can or must write. 
Preterite. — I would, should, might, could, or must write. 
Perfect. — I would, should , may, can or must have written. 
Pluperfect, — I would, should, might, could or must have 
written. 

The Future agrees in form with the present. 

POTENTIAL PROPER AND SUBJUNCTIVE PR^ER. 

Present Tense, 
IS I wrote. 



•T should 1 J C should 1 

(^ might 3 (^ might J 

Past Tense, 

rif I had written. 
C should") I r should T 

(^ might 3 L might J 

The future does not differ from the present, Qxcepjt in 
using should more frequently, and also in sometimes omit- 
ting should, 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Write i ^®* us. write. 

' ( L^ bm or th^^l vritp. 



I 
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Note. — Do is often prefixed to the imperative, especi- 
ally in the negative form. Do write. Don't write.* 

INFINITIVE. 

Present, — To write. PerftcL — To have wiitten. 

PARTICIPLES. 

{Writing. ( Written. 

Being writing. ( Having written. 

The Passive Voice is formed by prefixing the several 
tenses and modes of the verb to be to the passive 
participle, written^ as this auxiliary has properly no imper- 
fect tenses, special contrivances become necessary for 
those tenses, for which see the notes. 



Section XIIL — Examples of the various uses of some Verbs* 



I. TO HAVE. 

1. As a sign of past time. John has broken a slate. 

2. As an assertion of property John has a broken slate. 
or of possession. John has my slate. 

3. Importing necessity, I have to learn a long lesson* 

I have a long lesson to learn, 

4. Joined to an abstract noun. We had a pleasant meeting, 

5. In phrases importing vnU I will not Juwe that slate 
or determination, broken. 

I must have you behave 
better. 

6. In the sense of to cause or I had my house painted. 
procure, 

1 Do befbre the imperative gives an air of expostalatian and entreaty. 
Without do the sense is aathoritative. Give me that book. Do give 
me that book. 
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Note. — Got is very commonly, though inelegantly joined 
to hove, especially in interrogative and negative sentences. 
" Have you got my knife ]" The sense of this sentence is 
precisely the same as, ** Have you my knife V* 

As get is sometimes used for kave, so have is sometimes 
used for get, " You will have your head broken if you 
do not take care." 

II. TO DO. 

(I) In Interrogative and Negative sentences,) 

X, As an auxiliary. Do you know me 1 I do. I did not 
hear you. 

(2) For Emphasis, 
I do know you. I did hear you. 

^ I told the boy tp hring mj h^tf He 

2. Representing a verb \ did bo. 

first used. | "You should try to write well." 

J "I do."* 

3. *Ss a principcU verb. Do your duty. Do as you pi0as9« 
That boy is doing nothing. 

4. Idiomatic, This will pot do. How dp you do 1 

SCRIPTURAL TERMINATION OF THE VERB. 

1. Tlwu art, thou wast, thou wilt or shall be, thou hast 
been, thou hadst been. 

Thou canst or mayest \^e. Thou must be. 
Thou wouldstf couldst, shouldst, might st be. 
Thou lovest ; thou lovedst, thou hast loved, &c. 
Thou dost love; thou didst love, &c. 

1 It would be difficult to give any rales to determine to which of two 
or three antecedent verbs do refers ; we must rely on the sense and the 
context. *' I suppose you told the boy to bring my hat?*' ** I di4." 
i.e. "Idid tell hii»*^ " I told yot* to bring my hat." "Idid."}.«» 
'*I did bring it." 
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l^ou hnoweat ; thou knewest^ Sec, 

2. He (she or it) hath^ doth, loveth, knoweth^ &c. 

Escamples, 

Mark II. ^2^ The scribes said, He hath Beelzebub, and 
by the prince of the devils casteth hd out devils. 

Mark I. 11. And there came a Voice from heaven, H^j* 
ing, Thou art my beloved Son. 

Mark I. 40. Atlid there came a leper to him, beseechkig 
him, and kneeling down to him, and saying unto him, If 
thou wilt, thou canst make me clean. And Jesus, moVed 
vvrith compassion, put forth his hand and touched him^ and 
aaith unto him, I will ; be thou clean. 



Section XIV, — Irregular Verba, 


PRESENT. 


PRETERITE. 


PERFECT PARTICIPLE. 


Abide, 


abode. 


abode. 


Am, 


was. 


been. 


Arise, 


arose. 


arisen. 


Awake, 


awoke, R. 


awaked. 


Bear, to bring forth, bare. 


bom. 


Bear, to carry^ 


bore, 


borne. 


Beat, 


beat, 


beaten, beat 


Begin, 


began. 


begun. 


Bend, 


bent. 


bent. 


Bereave, 


bereft, R. 


bereft, R. 


Beseech, 


besought. 


besought. 


Bid, 


bade, bid, 


bidden, bid. 


Bind, 


bound. 


bound. 


Bite, 


bit. 


bitten, bit. 


Bleed, 


bled. 


bled. 
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DSTELOPMENT OF T£RBfl. 



PRESENT. 


PRETERITE. 


PERFECT PARTICIPLE. 


Blow, 


blew. 


blown. 


Break, 


broke. 


broken. 


Breed, 


bred. 


bred. 


Bring, 


brought, 


brought. 


Build, 


built. 


built. 


Bum, 


burnt, R. 


burnt, R. 


Burst, 


Durst, 


burst. 


Buy, 


bought. 


bought. 


Cast, 


cast. 


cast. 


Catch, 


caught, R. 


caught, R. 


Chide, 


chid. 


chidden, chdd. 


Choose, 


chose. 


chosen. 


Cleave, to apliif 


clefb, clove^ 


clefl, cloven. 


Cling, 


clung, 


clung. 


Clothe, 


clothed, 


cW, R. 


Come, 


came, 


come. 


Cost, 


cost. 


cost. 


Crow, 


crew, R. 


crowed. 


Creep, 


crept, 


crept. 


Cut, 


cut, 


cut. 


Dare, to venture j 


durst. 


dared. 


Deal, 


dealt, R. 


dealt, R. 


Dig, 


dug, R. 


dug, R. 


Do, 


did. 


done. 


Draw 


drew, 


drawn. 


Drive, 


drove. 


.driven. 


Drink, 


drank. 


drank, drunk. 


Dwell, 


dwelt, R. 


dwelt, R, 


Eat, 


ate, eat, 


eaten, R. 


Fall, 


fell. 


fallen. 


Feed, 


fed. 


fed. 


Feel, 


felt, 


felt 



DETELOP'MEN'r Of TERBB. 
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^RESENT. 


PRETERITE. 


PERFECT PARTICIPLE. 


Fight, 


fought, 


fought. 


Find, 


found. 


found. 


Flee, 


fled. 


fled. 


Fling, 


flung 


flung. 


Fly, 


flew, 


flown. 


Forget, 


forgot. 


forgotten , ybrgo^. 


Forsake, 


forsook. 


forsaken. 


Freeze, 


froze. 


frozen. 


Get, 


got. 


got, gotten. 


Gild, 


gilt, R. 


gilt, R. 


Gird, 


girt, It. 


girt, R. 


Give, 


gave. 


given. 


Go, 


went. 


gone. 


Grave, 


graved. 


graven, R, 


Grind, 


ground, 


ground. 


Grow, 


grew. 


grown. 


Have, 


had. 


had. 


Hang, 


hung, R. 


hung, R. 


Hear, 


heard. 


heard. 


Hew, 


hewed. 


hewn, R. 


Hide, 


hid, 


hidden, hid* 


Hit, 


hit. 


hit. 


Hold, 


held. 


held. 


Hurt, 


hurt, 


hurt. 


Keep, 


kept, 


kept. 


Kneel, 


knelt, R. 


knelt. 


Knit, 


knit, R. 


knit, R. 


Know, 


knew, 


known* 


Lade, 


laded. 


laden. 


Lay, 


laid. 


laid. 


Lead, 


led. 


led. 


Leave, 


left, 

IS 


left 
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DEVELOPMENT OF VERBS. 



PRESENT. 


PRETERITE. 


PERFECT PARTfCIPLK. 


Lend, 


lent. 


lent. 


Let, 


let. 


let. 


Lie, io lie down 


lay, 


lain. 


Load, 


loaded. 


laden, R. 


Lose, 


lost, 


lost. 


Make, 


made. 


made. 


Mean, 


meant. 


meant. 


Meet, 


met. 


met. 


Mow, 


mowed. 


mown, R. 


Pay, 


paid. 


paid. 


Put, 


put. 


put. 


Read, 


read, 


read. 


Rend, 


rent. 


rent. 


Rid, 


rid. 


rid. 


Ride, 


rode, 


rode, ridden. 


Ring, 


rang, »ting. 


rung. 


Rise, 


rose, 


risen. 


Rive, 


rived, 


riven, R. 


Run, 


ran. 


run. 


Saw, 


sawed. 


sawn, R. 


Say, 


said, 


said. 


See, 


saw. 


seen. 


Seek, 


sought. 


sought. 


SeU, 


sold. 


sold. 


Send, 


sent. 


sent. 


Set, 


set. 


set. 


Shake, 


shook. 


shaken. 


Shape, 


shaped. 


shapen, R. 


Shave, 


shaved. 


shaven, R. 


Shear, 


sheared. 


shorn, R. 


Shed, 


shed. 


shed. 


Shine, 


shone, R. 


shone, R. 



DIYSLOPMENT OV YIBBS. 
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PRESENT. 


PRETERITE. 


PERFECT PARTICIPLE. 


Show, 


showed. 


shown, R. 


Shoe, 


shod, 


shod. 


Shoot, 


shot, 


shot. 


Shrink, 


shrunk, shrank^ 


shrunk. 


Shred, 


shred. 


shred. 


Shut, 


shut. 


shut. 


Sing, 


sung, Bang. 


sung. 


Sink, 


sunk. Bank, 


sunk. 


Sit, 


sat, 


sat. 


Slay, 


slew, 


slain. 


Sleep, 


slept. 


slept. 


Slide, 


slid. 


slidden. 


Sling, 


slung. 


slung. 


Slink, 


slunk. 


slunk. 


Slit, 


slit, R. 


slit, Bliiiea. 


Smite, 


smote. 


smitten. 


Sow, 


sowed. 


sown, R. 


Speak, 


spoke. 


Spoken. 


Speed, 


sped. 


sped. 


Spend, 


spent, 


spent, 


Spill, 


^tl/, R. 


BfpiU^ R. 


Spin, 


spun. 


spun. 


Spit, 


spit, spat. 


spit, spitten. 


Split, 


split. 


split. 


Spread, 


spread. 


spread. 


Spring, 


sprang, Bfrmg, 


sprung. 


Stand, 


stood. 


stood. 


Steal, 


stole. 


stolen. 


Stick, 


stuck, 


stuck. 


Sting, 


stung, 


stung. 


Stink, 


stunk, 


stunk. 


Stride, 


strode, Birii^ 


stridden. 


Sweep, 


swept, 


w^e^V 
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DETELOPBOSNT OF TERBS. 



PRESENT. 


IMPERFEOT 


PERFECT PARTICIPLE* 


Strike, 


Struck, 


Struck, stricken. 


String, 
Strive, 


strung, 
strove, 


strung, 
striven. 


Strow, 
Strew, 


strewed, 
strewed, 


( strown, strewed, 
( strowed. 


Swear, 


swore. 


sworn. 


Sweat, 


sweat, R« 


sweat, R. 


Swell, 


swelled. 


swollen. 


Swim, 


swam, stvum, 


swum. 


Swing, 
Take, 


swung, 
took, 


swung, 
taken. 


Teach, 
Tear, 


taught, 
lore, 


taught, 
torn. 


Tell, 


told. 


told. 


Think, 
Thrive, 


thought, 
throve, R. 


thought, 
thriven. 


Throw, 


threw. 


thrf)wn. 


Thrust, 


thrust. 


thrust. 


Tread, 


trod. 


trodden. 


Wake, 


woke, R. 


waked. 


Wax, 


waxed, 


waxen, R. 


Wear, 


wore. 


worn. 


Weave^ 


wove. 


woven. 


Weep, 
Win, 


wept, 
won. 


wept, 
won. 


Wind, 


wound, 


wound 


Work, 


wrought, R. 


wrought, R. 


Wring, 
Write, 


wrung, 
wrote. 


wrung, 
written. 



The letter R, denotes regular formation also. The 
words in italics are hardly to be preferred. 
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CHAPTER y. — THE MONTHS* 



I. JANUARY. 



January has thirty-one days. It is the first month of the 
year, but the second month of winter. The first day of 
January is new-year, and is very generally observed -p-s a 
holiday. It is the custom for gentlemen to call on their 
friendjs on that day ; and those who have a long list of 
friends, have to ride about from one house to another all 
day. 

January is generally a cold month. The snow often 
falls deep, and the keen north-west winds whistle about 
our ears. Sometimes, however, we have heavy rains in 
January, and the ground is sometimes bare for weeks 
together. In some years there is very mild weather in 
this month. The ice breaks up in the rivers, and the 
ground becomes very muddy, but the north-west wind 
generally returns, and we have a short time of very cold 
weather before spring. 

Now the days are much shorter than the nights, and the 
farther north you go, the shorter will be the days and the 
longer the nights. We spend the long winter evenings 
by the fire-side, reading, chatting, and cracking nuts, while 
the women and girls are sewing and knitting. Often we 
take a sleigh-ride and spend an evening by the fire-side of 
a friend. 



1 In these lessons, frequent occasion is taken to introduce idioms 
which have been explained in the last Chapter. The teacher will refer 
to that chapter as thej occur. 
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THE MONTHS. 




Winter Evemng^ 

What ie the matter' with that dogT Heia running front 
the fire as if he were mad ; he has overturned the little 
boy %cho sat on his stool before the fire, and laid him 
sprawling on the floor. The old man takes the pipe from 
his mouth ; the mother stops knitting; the young man lays 
down his book, the young woman almost stans-from her 
chair, and the cat jumps up, and briatles up her back ! You 
know a dog loves to lie near the fire in cold weather. 
Caesar was snugly sleeping on the hearih when a spark 
from the fire fell on his back, and he awoke when it had 
kindled his hair, and burned a hole in his skin. Would 
not yiu jump if you should awake and find yourself on 
fire? 

What are those pots for 1 T suppose the largest b to boa 
potatoes for the hogs, and the other to make mush, (hasty 
pudding some people call it,) for supper. Don't you like 
hasty pudding and milk ? 

1 what ia Ibe matter? i. e. what is Oie cauee or reason of this conra 
■ion. outcrj, &c. What ia the matter wilh him T what oift him! whs. 
disturbs or vexes him 7 &c. There is notbiog the matter with him. 
Nothing «ils faim. 



II. FEBRUABT. 

The second month, February, is the shortest month of 
the year. In comrnon years it has only twenty-eight days, 
but every fourth year it has twenty-nine days. The fourth 
year is called leap-year. If you had been born on the 
twenty-ninth of February, your birth day would come only 
once in four years. 

The weather in February is sometimes mild, but often 
it is still colder than in January. We have had very 
severe snow storrae in this month. In February, 1717, 
snow fell ten feet deep ! That was long before your grand- 
father was bom, bat we know it, because oux anceslon 
wrote accounts of it, lokich {accounts) have been preserved. 
Canyou tell how manyyears ago this great enow storm was? 

When the snow is very deep, it pttla a slop to traveling 
for a few days. At last the farmers tarn out with horses 
and oxen, and with sleds and shovels. They shovel away 
the snow banks, and make their teams beat the snow down 
hard. Each neighborhood breaks its own part of the toad. 
Soon the road is broken all the way to the church, to the 
mill, and to the nearest market-town. Then you may sea 
the al^i^hs Syiog Ulce birds. 




Sleigh-Ridmg, and Sledding Wood. 
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The farmers are now busy getting out wood and rails. 
What a great load of wood two horses can draw in good 
sledding ! Yonder you see two men in the woods, swing- 
ing their axes with all their might. There is a load of 
wood drawn by two horses at full trot. The driver sits on 
the load wrapped up in great coat and mittens. The roofs 
are covered with snow, and icicles hang from the eaves. 
Do you know how the icicles are made ? When the sun 
shines on the snow it melts and trickles down in drops. 
These drops freeze in the evening. There are two boys 
sliding down a little hill on their sleds, near the barn. 
Before the door of the house a sleigh has just stopped ; 
a gentleman has jumped out of it and taken out his little 
boy and little girl ; he is now helping his wife out. That 
is her father's house. When her sister saw them from the 
window, she ran to the door to meet them. The boys will 
put the horse in the stable. You see the smoke coming 
from the chimney. Soon the father will return from the 
woods, and they will spend the afternoon very pleasantly 
together round a great fire. 



III. MARCH. 

In the latter part of this month the days and nights are 
equal all over the world. 

March is called the first month of spring ; but, thouglL 
the days are longer, and the weather milder, spring does 
not really begin till April. The sheep and cattle still stay 
in the yard and eat hay. You will often see little calves 
and lambs, and sometimes they perish in severe storms, 
for March is a very stormy month. The rain often 
pours down in torrents for several days together. All the 
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snow and ice left on the hiUs ie melted and runs down to 
swell the Btrearos. Then there is a great freshet, and all 
. the low grouads are under water. Sometimes, however, 
the weather keeps cold all Ikrottgk ' March, and the llime 
does not come till April. We have had deep snows in 
March and even in April. In general, however, March is 
a wet month, and the ground muddy, $o muck ao that the 
roads are often impassable for carriages. 

If the weather is mild, in Maich, you will see flocks of 
pigeons, wild geese and wild ducks returning from the 
South to spend their summer at the North. Now is the 
time to shoot them. Now also is the time for the farmers 
to put t^' their fences. 




Making Pence and Shooting WUd Ducks. 



Those two men in tow frocks are bard at work making 
a new fence. One is putting the last rail in a length just 
made, the other is digging a hole for the next post. You 
see the old fence has almost fallen down, and some of the 
rails are broken. In February the men cut and hauled out 

1 Put up inolndei both miking and meading. 
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the rails ; and in Btormy weather they holed the posts and 

skarpened the rails in the bam, or under a shed. The 

fence must be finished before April to keep the cattle out 

of that large meadow. It must have been a hard winter, 

for you see they have but one stack of hay left. In two 

or three weeks the cattle must go out and pick what they 

can. 

There has been a freshet ; a great part of the meadow 

is under water. That young man in the canoe has just 

fired at a flock of wild ducks. One or two of the ducks 

are falling through the air ; they will fall dead or wounded 

into the water. The dog sees them falling; he is just 

jumping from the canoe to fetch them^ ^ 



IV. APRIL. 

In April the days begin to be longer than the nights. 
There are some very warm, pleasant days ; and the grass 
shoots up, and the leaves and blossoms put forth. Often, 
howevsTy vnnter comes back for a day or two. I have 
seen snow banks as high as my breast in the middle of 
April, but the snow all melted in two or three days. 

Id April the farmers /a// to work in earnest. The ground 
must be ploughed as soon as it gets dry enough. Oats 
must be sown, and early potatoes, peas, and other vegeta- 
bles planted. Now is the time to sow flax, barley and 
spring wheat. Trees are now to be transplanted. Some 
farmers set out large orchards. Now, too, is the time to 
make garden. 

Have we any fruit ? None but dried fruit, and a few 
apples :that have been carefully kept all winter. The 
season of ripe fruit does not begin till the latter part of 
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Msy, bat we bare greens and salads ; and many fine 
flowers may be ^thered to ornament our parlora. 

Now the stove is taken away, and the doors are dirown 
open. The cattle go out to look for green grass, and the 
bees fly out to look for flowers. The little birds begin to 
appear. Where do tfaey come from} They spent die 
winter far to the south, nhtre it is mild weather all the 
year. The butterflies begin to bttrit from their winter 
kabilalioni. The froga, snakes and tortoises come out of 
their boles ; and the fishes Ihal spent the winter in the sea, 
or at the bottom of the ponds and lakes, now ascend the 
rivers and brooks to spawn. Now ie the time to catch 
shad and salmon in large rivers, and to spear suckers in 
tbe brooks. 




Making Garden. Boyi Going a FUMng. 
That young man and young woman are arranging' their 
flower-beds. James has pulled off bis coat to work better. 
Mary is alxHit to set out a flower which she has kept in a 
pot and carefully nursed all winter. Henry and his cousin 
are going a fishing. One has his fish pole on his itoulder, 
die otfaer is stooping to pick up wonns. That is the back- 
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door of the house. That piazza must be a pleasant place 
in summer to work, or sit and read. You see that lilac 
bush is in /eo/* already, but the apple trees have no leaves 
yet. There is a man ploughing in the orchard, it is to be 
ploughed again in May, well manured, and planted with 
com. Could we, or any body, live if the farmers did not 
plough, manure and plant in the spnng 1 



V. MAY. 

May is a very pleasant month. The fields are green 
with grass and the woods are green with leaves. The 
farmers turn their horses and cattle out to pasture. The 
cherry and plumb trees have already blossomed, the pear 
and apple trees begin to blossom, and now is the time to 
plant com. As soon as the green spire of com peeps 
above the ground, the crows will pull it up to get the 
kernel. Some farmers make scarecrows of old clothes 
and straw, others stretch lines across the fields. 

The lilacs are now in blossom ; the voice of the whip- 
poorwill is heard at night ; the fire-flies shine in the dark, 
as if a hundred little boys were flashing single grains of 
gunpowder. Now the market is well supplied with 
vegetables, and milk and butter abound in the dairy. 
Fresh eggs, too, are plentiful. You may often see a hen 
running about with a dozen chickens at her heels, and 
young ducks and goslings waddle on the green grass, or 
swim and dive in the ponds and brooks. Now too the 
bees begin to swarm. Have you ever heard the old 
saying about early and late swarms ] 

'* A swarm in May is worth a load of hay." 
" A swarm in June is worth a silver spoon." 
" A swarm in July is not worth a fly." 




MUkutg, A n^ioly hived Swartn of Beet. 

That must be a good cow. Mary hag nearly filled ber 
pail with milk. This cow stands etili to be milked. Some 
cowH will kick the pail over. They must haye their lega 
ti«d. You see she has plenty of graas to eat. There is 
a hive of bees. The swarm settled on a Itmb of that 
apple tree, and the farmer had to get his ladder and go up 
and saw the limb oiT. He itt the limb doan very carefully, 
and his son took it and shook the bees njf on a clean sheet. 
Mary and her mother had cleaned a box and rubbed it 
with sweet herbs and salt. It was now put over the beeSi 
and a board was placed slanting on the box, to keep one 
side of it up. I'he bees have climbed up into it. Early 
- to-morrow morning the farmer will carry the box to his 
bee house and set it on a bench. There Is a hole in the 
top of the box. The farmer will open this hole, and set 
another box on the top of the first. The bees will fill 
both with honey, and in the fall, the fanner will take 
away the honey in the upper box, and leave that in tha 
lower box for the bees. 

19 
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TI. JUNE. 

In June the days are much longer than the nights, and 
the farther north you go, the longer will be the days and 
the shorter the nights. The longest days in the whole 
year^are from the middle to the last of Jane. 

June is the first summer month ; it is waiiner than May. 
The sun is high at noon, and your shadow very short. 
Sometimes, however, we have frost in June, and our early 
beans are killed. When it is wai*m, the little boys and 
girls go barefoot, and the farmers throw aside their winter 
clothes. 

Now th« farmers must plough and hoe their com. The 
farm0r tells his boys to kill the weeds as they would 
noxious reptiles. 

Roses are now in full bloom, and many other beautiful 
flowers. The strawberries are now ripe, and early 
cherries and currants. Wheat and rye are now tall and 
begin to hectd. In the latter part of June the farmers sow 
buckwheat and begin to mow clover. 

Now you see in the market plenty of strawberries, 
early pease, and early potatoes. 

The boys go into the ponds and rivers to learn to swim. 

The weather is often very dry, and then the wind blows 
the dust in our faces, and makes it unpleasant to travel. 
Moreover, the flies and musketoes now begin to bite us, 
and to annoy our cattle and horses. 

In the beginning of June the farmers wash and shear 
their sheep. 
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Watitng SAeip 

Here is a piece of water, probably a dnep placa in a 
biook. On one side the bank ie high, and low on the 
ither. On the high bank is a pen, to put the sheep in 
Seibre washing. The sheep are afraid of water, and 
crowd away to the farthest side of the pen. Henry ia in 
the pen, trying to throw the old ram into the water. The 
ram struggles and holds back with all his might. I should 
not wonder if, in Ike itrvggU, Henry and the ram should 
tumble down the bank into the water together. Yoa see 
two men in their shirt sleeves, standing breait detp in the 
water. One of them has washed a sheep, and let it go 
up the other bank ; he is now laying hold of that sheep 
which Henry has just pushed down the bank. The other 
man holds a sheep in the water before him, and iqwettet 
the wool with his hands as he turns the sheep round. 

On this aide of the brook yuu see two girb in sun- 
bonnets, and with boskets on their arms. They were going 
to pick strawberries, and stopped a few minutes to amuse 
themselves by seeing the sheep washed. 
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VII. JULY. 

July is the hottest mouth of the whole year. But, hot 
as it is,' the farmers must make their hay while the sub 
shines. You may think it very hard to work in the sun 
while it is so hot, and may think it more pleasant to lie in 
the cool shade of a tree ; but take off your coat and try it» 
and you will find that, as soon as the sweat aiarU out, you 
will feel more cool and comfortable than before you 
began to work. 

Now a strong man can earn a dollar a day at mowing 
or cutting grain. Soon the barn is Elled witlr sweet hay, 
and with wheat and rye in the sheaf, and part has to be 
stacked round the yard. Have you ever been raking in a 
meadow when a thunder storm was rising? How fast 
the men and boys have to work ! and they often call the 
women and girls to help. Glad is the farmer, if he can get 
his load of hay in the bam just before it begins to rain ; 
but sometimes the bam is struck by lightning, and set on 
fire, and the bay and grain which he gathered with so much 
toil and care, are swept away in an hour or two. 

Now cherries and currants are almost gone, but rasp- 
berries are ripe, and whortleberries and blackberries wiU 
soon be ripe. 

The fourth of July is independence day. It is the great 
national anniversary of America* It is generally cehbror 
ted by military parades, by orations, and by firing cannoB. 
The boys are very fond of firing squibs and crackers, and 
sometimes occasion very serious accidents by frightening 
horses. 



1 Strong as you lire, joa cannot lift a hone, lnovte as I am, I can 
work faster than von do now. Sometimes the sense is not that of 
though, but that ot because* Weak at I wa$, I cuul4 QQt fight. 



Foitrth of July. 

That horse must have beeD (iigbtened by a squib or 
cracker. Some people who saw him running away, tried 
to stop him, but he ran to the other side of the road, and 
upset the gig on the stone fence. You see the shafts of 
the gig were broken by the ihoci, and the young gentle- 
man and young lady were thrown headfortmoil into the 
road. I hope they are more frightened than burt, but I 
should not wonder if the lady should faint. She will bo 
sorry that she consented to ride out on the Fourth of 
July. There is a man mnning to help them ; and further 
off, a boy stands in the road holding up bis arms and 
hallooing. At a distance you see a tavern. There is a 
company of militia, and a cannon, v>hick has just been 
fired; you see the smoke curling up. 

On the iiileenth of July our vacation begins. We go 
to visit our friends and stay six weeks. 

Vnt. AUGUST. 

AugoBt ia the last summer month. It is almost as hot 

as July. Now we have lipe pears and green com. Boys 

and girls wander through the fields and woods picking 

19" 
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whortleberries and blackberries. Sometimes a smart boy 
or girl can pick a bushel in two or three days, and sell 
them in the nearest large town for four or five or some- 
times even six or eight cents a quart. There are thirty^ 
two quarts in a bushel. How much could yoa get for a 
bushel of berries at five cents a quart % 

Now the farmers craMt their oats and pull their flax. 
The upland meadows are mostly mowed^ but many 
farmers have large tracts of flowed meadows along a river 
or lake. Near the sea coast the high tides flow over these 
meadows, and then they are called salt meadows. The 
hay from the salt meadows is yellow and has a saltish 
t£kste. It is not as good as fresh meadow hay, but cattle 
will live very well on it. While the farmers are at work 
on their low meadows, there sometimes comes a great 
freshet. The rain falls copiously for several hours ; 
bridges and mills are swept away, and all the low grounds 
are laid under water. There was farmer A , who had 
determined to get the hay from his low meadows in a 
hurry, for fear of a freshet. He hired five or six men, 
and mowed six acres of heavy grass in one day. The 
next day, while he was busy with bis boys stirring and 
raking, a dark cloud gathered in the west, it began to 
thunder. They worked with all their might, and put 
several loads in cock, but presently the rain came down in 
torrents. They had to get under the hay. For two or 
three hours the rain poured down, and the water was 
ankle deep on the meadows. When the rain was over, 
they got what hay they could on the highest part of the 
meadow, and went home. The river was now rising fast, 
and continued rising all night. Next morning the farmer 
went to see his hay, and found it all floating down the 
liver. 
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The Salt Meadom. 

Here are two men and a stout 1ad,»^ have eaten their 
dinner under the shade of a large tree. Yonder is a load 
of hay. On the river you see a steamboat and two sli»opa. 
Two acftb« hang in the tr«e, and a rake leans against it. 

One of the men sits on a bench, leaning his back against 
the trm. He is holding up a potatoe, and making his dog 
bark fiir it. The basket which held their dinner, the 
pitcher mil of vehith they drank, and the plate /rom tvkich 
they ate, lie on tbe graw near them. 



IX. BSPTEHBEB. 

September is ihe first month of Antnmn. The days 
ssdnighunow become equal again. Tbe sun ia nm so 
hig^ at noon, and your shadow ia longer than in suminor. 
Look at the aun when it seta. It ia rfue wm(. In June, 
it set much f^rtlier toward the north. 

The weather in tliis month is generally temperate and 
pleasant. Oflen there are early frosts which kill the beans 
and garden flowers. Now the woods become red and 
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yellow. Grapes are ripe, and so are peaches, plums, 
early apples aud pears, bazlenuts and chestnuts. Buck- 
wheat is DOW in bloBBOm, and the bees are very busy to 
get all the honey they can, fur they know they can find 
no flowers after there have been hard iroste. Now yuu 
have as much fruit as you want. The farmers pick the 
apples that fall first, and feed their hogs with thetn. Some 
farmers make cider and rum of them, but this is foolish. 
What good will cider and rum do them 1 None at all, 
but they may make them drunkards. What a wretched 
creature a drunkard is ! 

You still see a good many flowers. Now the farmers 
cut up their com and stack it. They plough their lUtbUet 
and BOW winter wheat and rye, 




ChUdrat pkJiinff C/ieiltrntM 
Here is a large, old chestnut tree. Look at that boy 
who is clinging to the lowest limb of the tree. He has 
come very near getting a fall. His hat has fallen from 
his head. He must have got upon that dead limb, mhjck 
you see dangling down, and it broke under him. He has 
jast saved himself by catching the other limit. Hia 
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brothers and sister under the tree are alarmed, and hold 
up their hands as if they would catch him. They have a 
pail and a basket. The basket is full of chestnut burs. 
I suppose they have clean chestnuts in the pail. 

Beyond that fence is a fine field of com. It is now 
ripe, and two men have begun to cut it up and stack it. 
Beyond the com you see a wood, and beyond that a high 
hill. What is beyond the hill. The sky. What is 
beyond the sky ? God only knows. If you walk to the 
top of that hill you will see other hills, and the sky beyond 
them too. 



Z. OOTOBBR. 

Now the nights grow cold and ehiUy, Often you find 
ice in the morning. You are glad to put on your winter 
clothes and woolen stockingps. The birds leave us and 
fly to the South to spend the winter. The butterflies and 
other insects still fly about on warm sunny days, but die off 
daily, and in a few weeks you will see no more of them. 
Hardly any flowers can now be seen. The leaves are all 
yellow, or red, or brown, and are falling fast ; some trees 
are already naked. Snakes and tortoises retire into their 
holes, and bees do not fly out as much as they did. 

Now the farmers husk their com and dig their potatoes. 
They gather the best of their apples for winter. 

The boys are still busy picking chestnuts, butternuts, 
walnuts and winter-grapes. Our mothers and sisters cut 
and dry apples, pears and peaches. 

Dried fruit will keep good a long time, while, if not cut 
and dried, it will soon rot. 
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The potatoes must now be put into the cellar, and the 
cellar must be carefully wcured agtdnst frost. Buckwheat 
is cut and I' I 1 i 1 '11' time to bow 




Gather^ Appla. 

That tat pig baa no business in the orchard. You see 
the little dog is after him, and will probably tear hia ears 
Let him learn to keep away from the beat apples. But 
the pig knew no better. The farmer was to blame for not 
making the fence tight. 

You see this wagon is nearly full of apples. The horse 
will have a heavy load to draw. There is one lad empty- 
ing hia basket into the wagon, another filling a basket under 
the trees, and a third up the ladder, ahaluDg down the 
apples. 

Yonder in the field is a man harroicing tn* wheat. 

I Harnw tn, L e. caver nith a hairow; plough in, corsr wiA a 
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XI. NOVEMBER. 

NoTember U a cold.uncoixironable moDth. The flowers 
are gone, and tlie little birds are gone too. The crows, 
however, are here still, and you may Bometimes see tbem 
assemble in very large flockB, The butterflies are dead, 
but it is a comfort, tbat the flies and muaketoes that bit us 
so cruelly in summer, are dead too, and that the bed-bugs 
no longer annoy us. 

We put up our stoves, shut our windows and doors, and 
keep warm as well as we can. 

The farmers pull their turnips, and gather in all their 
crops, and secure every thing for winter. Now they must 
begin to fodder, for the grass is failing fast. 

When we have gathered all our crops, we ought to be 
thankful to God,v>ko sent rain and aunshine, without icAteA 
our labor would have been »n vain. 




Thankigiving. 

This is a Thanksgiving dinner. The old fanner has 

invited all his children, and some of his dearest friends to 

keep Thanksgiving with him. See how happy they are, 

old and young assembled round the well loaded table. 
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One of the sons, who lived at a distance, is almost too late 
for his dinner. He has just come to the door, but they 
are very glad to see him. Doubtless his wife - and child- 
ren are behind him. His youngest sister opens the door 
for them, and his old father holds out his hand to welcome 
him. 

What a great pumpkin that is on the side table ! Did 
you ever see as big a one 1 



ZII. DECEMBER. 

December is the first month of winter, but the last of 
the year. See how low the sun is at noon ! Your shadow 
is five or six times as long as it was in June. Look at the 
rising sun. Tt now rises in the south-east and sets in the 
south-west. In summer it rose in the north-east, and set 
in the north-west. Now the nights are much longer than 
the days. The longest nights and shortest days in the 
whole year are in the latter part of December. 

Now the cold becomes severe, and the ponds and rivers 
are frozen over. You can now cross a river without boat 
or bridge ; but be careful to try if the ice is strong enough, 
before you go on. How dreadful it would be to break 
through the ice ; even if you could swim, you might get 
your head under the ice where you could not breathe. 

Now the farmers thresh their grain^ and carry it to mill. 
If the snow falls deep enough to make good sledding, they 
begin to haul out wood and timber. They fodder their 
cattle and feed their hogs well, and give them plenty of 
straw for beds. 

1 Wheat) rye, oats, &c., are different kinds of grain. 



Decem^r twenty-fifth is Christmas'. It is ths atmi- 
venary of the birth of Christ. On that day we hare a 
holiday. 




A Barn and Farm- Yard, Ttoo Me» Tkrethi^, 
Hera are cattle, aheep and hogs wutiog fMltenlfy for 
th^r supper. Those two men are threshing with all their 
might. Near the barn is a wagon; against; the side of the 
bam you see a pigeon-box. The trees are leafless. I 
wish there were a few evergreens to be seen. I like to 
see evergreens in winter. 

Yonder is a pond. Some boys are skating,, and one has 
fallen flat on his back. At some distance you see another 
ham and a large mill. 

We have now come to the last lesson in the hook, and 
the last month of the year. Remember you have one year 
less to live. May you m live, at to be h^py and uaefiil 
here, and be prepared, when you die, to be happy in 
Heaven. The way to live is to avoid nn, to tnut in the 
Savior, and obey the precepts of the Bible. 



SO 
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NOTES. 

Note 1. — It is very important that the pupil should have 
dear ideas of the grammatical construction and dependence 
of words in each sentence. The union of two or more 
simple sentences, by means of conjunctions, would offer 
no particular difficulty, if it were not from the frequent 
inversion of words and clauses, and the still more frequent 
use of the ellipsis. The pupil will often be puzzled to 
refer a verb to its appropriate nominative, or an objective 
to its appropriate verb, each at the distance of many 
words ; moreover, when the objective stands at some disr 
tance from the verb, he may mistake it for a nominative'. 

Grammatical Symbols may be used with advantage, in 
.determining the proper place and office of each word in 
the sentence. True, daily practice in their use will be 
necessary, to give the pupils such a degree of readiness in 
associating each word with its symbol, as to derive any 
material assistance from that association ; but some instruc- 
tors have found much benefit from this course. The gram- 
matical symbols hitherto used in the New- York Institution^ 
are given in the Analytical Grammar of Professor Barnard^ 
to which the reader is referred. 

The ciphers of Sicard, being far less complicated than 
the symbols just mentioned, (inasmuch as the former 
merely distinguish the chief elements of a sentence, while 
the latter pursue all the minute variations of number, 
person, mode, tense, &c.,) can be beneficially employed 
with much less previous study. They consbt in placing 
the figure 1 over the nominative of the sentence, 2 over 
the finite verb, 3 over the direct regimen, 4 over the pre- 
position, and 5 over the regimen of the preposition. To 
these some add an X for the conjunction, a horizontal line 
for the adjective, (doubled for the adverb,) and a few other 
modifications. Without doubt it will be very useful to 
the pupil to practice him frequently in thus distinguishing 
the elements of discourse. In this manner the connection 
of the same nominative with several verbs can be illus- 
trated to the eye, by drawing arched lines from the symbol 
of the nominative to those of each of the verbs, and in like 
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' manner may be exemplified the influence of the same verb 
' upon several successive objectives. 

Another exercise which would be useful, consists in 

writing in full those passages in which an ellipsis occurs. 

Thus, when the pupil is upon the sentence, ^* Little boys 

build houses of stones, mud or snow ;" he may paraphrase 
. it thus: " Little boys build houses of stone sometimes ; they 

build them of mud sometimes; they build them of snow 

sometimes." 

Note 2. — Another point requiring attention is the occa- 
sional necessity, in Ube grammatical lessons, to illustrate 
words and laws of construction by sentences which sup- 
pose something already said or known. Some care has 
mdeed been taken to make the illustrative examples com- 
plete in themselves ; but this was not always easy withotit, 
swelling the volume to an inconvenient bulk. Where 
idioms are illustrated by disconnected sentences, the 
teacher should supply the connection. This is particularly 
to be observed when the article the is used, as if to mark 
a person or thing just spoken of: " The woman looked at 
her husband as if she would scratch him." The teacher 
will complete the narration by relating circumstances or 
incidents, such as may occur to him; as for instance, *'I 
happened to compliment a vain woman on her fine hair. 
Her husband laughed, and said it was a wig. The woman 
looked at him as if she would scratch him." 

It is also advised to practice the pupil in turning the 
TOneral assertions of the text to a narrative form, or 
in making them apply to particular individuals, or inci- 
dents. " Some girls work in factories." " Miss N's sister 
works in a factory." " Some boys go to college. They 
wish to become ministers, or teachers, &c." "Mr. P's 
son is studying Latin and Greek. He will go to college 
and study hard for several years. He wishes to become a 
teacher," &c. " Boys love to ride horses and colts, and 
sometimes get bad falls." ** Master N. got on a wild colt. 
The colt ran and threw him. He ^ot a very bad fall ; it 
was a wonder that he was not killed." 

Note 3. — Chap, fl^ P^^ 40, Comparison, The common 
grammars say that ** the comparative is used when two 
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objects are compttrecl, and the superlathre when more than 
two.'* This definition can only serve to mislead. Suppose 
a deaf mute had to write, " The city of New-Yoii is 
larger than any city in England, except London ; finding 
several objects compared woald not he think his rule 
obliged him to write " New- York is the largest city in 
England except London V* And further, in spite of gram- 
matical rules, it is more agreeable and natural to say " the 
best of the two," than " the better of the two.*' 

The true distinction is that when we use the superlative, 
we include the objects compared under a common desig- 
nation, and when we use the comparative^ we either 
employ different terms, or make a distraction by means of 
the words any other, some other, most othevy the rest of, boc. 
We say '* The rose and the lily are the most heauHfid of 
flowers," for the rose and the lily are flowers. But we 
say " The garden rose is mK)re beautiful than the wild rose,'' 
or "Mr. A. is richer than his brother;" for the garden 
rose is not a wUd rose, nor is Mr. A. his own brother. We 
can say however " Mr. A. is the richest of the brothers,'* 
for he is one of the brothers. We can equally say " Solomon 
was the wisest of men," for he was a man ; or " Solomon 
was wiser than any other man," for he was not another 
man. 

Note 4. — Lesson 10, Page 44. The phrase " I have a 
better hat than you have," differs considerably in meaning 
from " My hat is better than yours." The former phrase 
not only asserts the superiority of my hat, but acquaints 
the hearer with the fact that I have a better hat. The 
latter takes it for granted that my having the hat is known, 
and simply asserts its superiority. 

Between the expressions " This is a better pen tht^n 
that" and '' This pen is better than that," the difference is 
in point of neatness and emphasis merely. 

Note 5. — Lesson 16, Page 49. The expression <^ half as 
long again as," means " as long and half as long again as." 
So " twice as long as," means ** as long and as long again." 
We sometimes say " as fast again," " as long again, &c., 
meaning " twice as fast," ^* t^wice ^B Ipiig-," 4cp. 
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Note 6. — Chap. IV, Page 133. Thexfi are in English, 
only two inflections of the simple verb to denote time. I 
lovCf I loved ; \ run, I ran ; I go, I went ; I see, I mw / I 
have, I had; I am, I was; &c. All the other tenses are 
formed by means of auxiliaries, each of which has also 
its two inflections. Thus we have, I am writing, I toas 
writing ; I do not dance, I did not dance ; I have walked, 
I had walked ; I wiU write, I would write ; I shaU write, 
I should write ; He can not speak, He could not speak ; 
He may have gone, He might have gone ; &c. 

Thus it appears that all the forms of the finite verb in 
our language may be reduced to two classes : those in 
which the verb or its auxiliary is in the first or radical 
inflection forming the first class ; and those in which the 
verb or its leading auxiliary is in the second or preteritive 
inflection forming the other class. For convenience, we 
may style the latter class preteritive tenses. This class, it 
will be seen, embraces the simple preterite, and all the 
forms of the verb beginning with did, was, had, should, 
would, could and might ; to which must may be added 
when used in the preterite. These constitute all the past 
tenses of the Indicative, except the perfect, and all the 
tenses, past, present or future, of the true Subjunctive and 
true Potential; for though grammarians very generally 
parse, '* I toould go if I were well enough," as being in 
what they call the imperfect tense, yet the time is clearly 
present, and it is a palpable absurdity to style that a past 
tense which is only used to denote present or future time. 

The genius of our language requires that when several 
clauses of a sentence are connected together by the con- 
junction that expressed or understood, (and often too by 
other conjunctions,) if the first or principal verb be in a 
preteritive tense, the verbs in all the dependent clauses 
must take preteritive forms. '' He says that if you go he will 
go." " He said that if you went he wotdd go." '' I think he 
nuty have done it." " I thought he might have done it." 

This rule is important in teaching the pupil to narrate 
what was said, thought, believed, hoped. Without some 
such guide, a deaf mute would be very apt to write " I hoped 
that my father wUl come." ** Mr. B. told me that he shall 
not go to the city to-day," &c. W^ hi^ve seen deaf-mutos 

20^ 
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write, '' Napoleon^B parents did not know that he will 
become emperor.'' 

It also appears, as we have endeavored to show in the 
proper place, that this principle of coupling together pre- 
teritive verbs has given rise to, and furnishes the key to 
an idiom peculiarly perplexing to the deaf and dumb, the 
use of preteritive verbs in the present and future tenses of 
the Subjunctive and Potential Moods. *' If I have money 
enough I will buy that book." '' I find I have not money 
enough.^ " I said if I had money enough I would buy it." 

The pupil, however, must not be permitted to suppose 
that, because a verb in the preterite is followed by another 
verb in the preterite, therefore a verb in the present must 
be followed by another verb in the present. Any tense 
may follow a present tense. ** I thmk (now) that he Tiad 
gone (before then.)" '^I remember that it rained last 
Christmas." "Mr. A. says that he saw Gov. W. last 
winter, &c« 

Note 7. — Section II, Pa^e 142. The Present Tenses. 
It seems peculiar to our lanraage to express the actual 
present by a different form of the verb from that used to 
express the habitual or permanent present. The distinction 
between the two, it is true, is not always clearly preserved, 
(as we often use the latter for the former,) but in the case 
of most verbs representing sensible actions, it is obvious 
and important. 

Such phrases as the following require attention. " The 
boy begs to be allowed to go a fishing. I offer you fifty 
dollars for your horse." ' - 1 bet you a dollar I can outrun 
you." " I say you are mistaken." ** My boy denies having 
stolen your peacheisi^" ^- My father tarites that my sister 
is married." 

Note 8, — Page 151. The Future Perfect, called by Mur* 
ray and others the Second Future, is commonly defined as 
denoting " that the action will be fully accomplished at or 
before some future time mentioned." This definition is 
not satisfactory, for we generally use the first fhture when 
a future action or event is spoken of, and en^ploy con- 
junctions or prepositions to mark time relative to another 
future time. Thus we say, " I will write to you before I 
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leave that place.'* " We shall leave home before they 
arrive." " The tailor will finish my coat by Saturday," &c. 
Few people use the future perfect when it can be avoided, 
and it can, in general, in familiar discourse, be avoided in 
speaking simply of the future. 

But there is a case in which this tense is indispensable, 
and that is, when the past and future are summed up 
together. This fact seems to have escaped the notice of 
our grammarians, at least the author does not recollect to 
have met, in grammatical treatises, with any notice of it, 
or even with any illustrations of this tense in the language 
of familiar life, that were satisfactory. Let the reader 
compare the following. *^ I shall have dined at one 
o'clock." ** You will have eaten all the butter we have, 
when you have finished what is on the plate." 

Note 9. — Section IV and F, Pages 152 and 163. The 
Imj^erfect and Inceptive tenses. Grammarians commonly 
enumerate only six tenses in English, namely the three 
general or simple tenses, I love, I ioved« I shall love ; and 
the three perfect tenses, I have loved, I had loved, I shall 
have loved There have been writers who would admit 
only the three former ; and others again who have enumer- 
ated from nine to twelve, or more. It would be aside 
from the purposes of this work to enter into the contro- 
versy. Whether we admit one tense or twenty, is a matter 
of no consequence, provided our pupils are taught to me 
the different forms of the verb correctly. The teacher, 
when he comes to the technical teaching of grammar, can, 
at his discretion, parse 1 am writings I was tariting, I 
have been tvriting, as composed of the verb to be with a 
present participle : but in the practical teaching of lan- 
guage, he must explain and illustrate each form by itself, 
and thus viitually treat them as tenses, as much as I have 
written, my letter is toritten. 

The author is not aware that the forms, have been t&riting 
and had been tvriting, have ever received names, or been 
recognised as tenses. They are however, more common 
and important forms of the verb than I shall he vrrifing, 
which has been christened the future imperfect. 

Note 10.— Pog'e 153. Other important fonaa <s£ tl^ 
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verb are tbose whicb mark the beginning of ^n action, or 
rather the moment before the action. Some writers style 
these inceptive tenses ; others treat them as composed of 
the infinitive preceded by adverbs. Whichever theory is 
adopted, the phi-ases require special explanation, for the 
deaf-mute pupil will certainly never divine the meaning of, 
" it is about to rain," from a previous knowledge of the 
ordinary meaning of the component words m other 
connections. 

Note 11. — Section VII, Page 162. Passive Tenses. 
The object in giving two forms to the perfect and pluper- 
fect passive is, to enable the pupil to convert the active 
phrase into the passive correctly. If suffered to imagine 
that the perfect or pluperfect active must always be 
rendered by the perfect or pluperfect passive, he will 
frequently fall into stiff and unusual, not to say erroneous 
forms of language. A glance at the examples in the text 
will show that the present passive often corresponds to 
the perfect active, and the preterite passive to the plu- 
perfect active. 

Note 12. — Page 164. To supply the want of passive 
forms corresponding to the impeifect tenses of the active 
voice, various expedients are employed. The most 
natural, and formerly the most common, was the use of 
the present participle in a passive sense. In some cases, 
this is still held good usage. We say " The bells are 
ringing and the drums are heating.*^ In old writings we 
find such phrases as, " all the time that the giant was 
stripping.** (Bunyan.) i. e. that they were stripping 
him. *' Forty and six years was this temple in building" 
(Bible ) " When I say donvus edificatur, I mean that the 
house is just now a building, but not finished." (Ruddi- 
man's Grammar.) From the two last examples it appears 
that a preposition, {a is here a contraction of in or on,) 
was often placed before the participle, but this is not 
peculiar to the passive sense. 

The most fashionable expedient at present, seems to be 
the use of the compound participles beir^ built, being 
whipped, being mended, &c., as present participles passive. 
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Thus we often hear, " Those books are now he'ng hound*' 
" A new church is being built on Tenth Street." " The 
steamboat Swallow is being repaired^ and the Rainbow 
has taken her p]ace for the present." " While the horse 
was being curried he kicked the buy."^ Though this mode 
of speaking is awkward and un-Englisk, custom may in 
time reconcile us to it. It is to be remarked however, 
that this compound participle, in its legitimate use, always 
demotes a finished action, and hence the awkwardness of 
using it to mark an unfimshed action. ''The carriage 
being mended^ we proceeded on our journey." ** The deer 
bei»^ skinned and dressed^ was served up for supper." 

We also use the verbs gety receive, suffer^ undergo, &c., 
with a participial or abstract noun. " That boy is getting 
a whipping." " My house is receiving a new coat of 
paint." "You will have to take the other road; the 
bridge on this road is undergoing repairs." ** While the 
child was receiving this cruel punishment, it screamed 
piteously." 

Other circutnlocutions are sometimes employed, requir- 
ing two or more abstract nouns, and of course, difficult for 
pupils of only two or three years standing. " The experi- 
ment is in course of trial" '* The building is in process 
of erection." 

Finally, we have recotirse, in many cases, to technical 
allusions. " A new ship of the line is on the stocks." 
" The book is now in press." " Your cloth is in the 
loom." " When I saw Mr. C. he was under the barber's 
hands." 

The teacher will not forget that, with those verbs that 
want the tenses in ing, the preterite sometimes corres- 
ponds to the imperfect tense of the Latin and other 
languages, as well as sometimes to the perfect of the 
Latin, or the past definite of the Frencn. Saul hated 
David, but Jonathan laved him. Cornelius feared God 
with all his house. Instead of these verbs, nouns or 
adjectives are often used with the verbs have, be, 6cc. 
Saul toas the bitter enemy of David. The Philistines were 
very hostile to the Jews. Jacob waa (ifraid of Esau. 
Jonathan had a strong affection for David. Jacob stood in 
m\ich fear of Esau, 
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Note 13.— SecHans VIII and IX, Pages 166 and 180. 
Lifinitives and Participles, The English language differs 
from most other modem languages, in not admitting prepo- 
sitions before the infinitive, and on the contrary, admitting 
them before participles in ing, (as walkings loving, having 
toalked, being loved, having been seen, &c.) Hence, when- 
ever it becomes necessary to express the preposition, we 
use a participle instead of an infinitive. The prepositions 
to dJidfor, (and sometimes of,) may be omitted, and verbs 
and adjectives that require these prepositions after them, 
are generally followed by a simple infinitive. Thus we 
say, " My father sent me for his hat." " My father sent 
me to get his hat." " I agree to your proposal." " I agree 
to do aa you say." " He is afraid of death." " He is 
afraid to die J* But if the leading verb, adjective, participle, 
or abstract noun requires any other preposition to follow 
it, then, (except in a few anomalous cases,) a participle 
must be used. This is generally the case with of and 
always with other prepositions as from, on, &c. ** A boy 
boasted of having killed twenty black birds at ope shot.'' 
'' I could not refrain from laughing" " Saul was bent on 
killing David." 

The cases in which certain prepositions must be used, 
and participles or infinitives employed, cannot be deter- 
mined by any general rules. Here we must trust to the 
pupil's memory. What person unacquainted with the 
capricious idioms of our language could, on any general 
principle, divine that insist requires a participle, while 
consent demands an infinitive 1 " He insisted on going" 
" He consented to go" 

Dare and Need, governing infinitives, seem to be auxil- 
iaries rather than principal verbs. Need, like must, is 
invariable, when thus used. We say " I need not go." 
** He need not go." " He need not have gone." We do 
not recollect seeing needs, or needed, much less have 
needed, will need, used in such a connection. But nted 
before a noun is regularly varied. " He needs no assist- 
ance." "I shall need all the money I can get." "You 
oifered to help me when I did not need it, and refused 
when I really ni eded assistance." If any of these forms 
of the verb, need, are used before an infinitive, the sign to 
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18 expressed, but it is muchtnore common in sucb connec- 
tions to u^ taantf require, hi. "necessary^ &c. 

Dard also requires the to of the infinitive to be 
expressed^ when it is used with an auxiliary. " Has he 
dared to go ?'* ** He imU not dare to go." There appears 
to be a difference of usage, whether to write " He dare not 
go," or ** He dares not go." 

The teacher should carefully explain the difference 
between, " I heard you say so," and " I heard that you 
said so." " I heard a dog bark," and " I heai'd that a 
doc: barked." It is also to be observed that see that, 
expresses a judgment formed from appearances. Com! 
pare, ** I saw him write," and ** I saw that he was afraid." 

JVb/e 14. — Section X, Page 188. Some grammarians 
assign three persons to the imperative ; others restrict it to 
the second person. " The command," say they, ^' is 
always addressed to the second person, not to the first or 
third." It is indeed true, that what some call the firbl 
person singular of the imperative, is merely the verb let 
governing an infinitive, but it is certain that in many cases 
the phrases " Let us go," Let us make haste," &c., have 
the proper characteristics of the imperative. They exhort 
or entreat just as much as, '' Do go," Don't go so fast," 
6cc, 

In the third person, though let often retains its proper 
meaning, it often loses it, and forms a proper imperative 
of the third person. What other appellation can be given 
to such a phrase as, " God said, let there be light." Let, 
again is often omitted. ** Thy kingdom come. Thy will 
be done." 

JVb^e 15. — Section XI, Page 194. The Potential and Sub- 
juntive moods. The classification adopted in this work, of the 
forms of the verb called potential and subjunctive, though 
countenanced by respectable authority, differs from that 
found in common grammars. The author has only to say 
that he has made distinctions which it is absolutely neces- 
sary to make in order to teach the tine meaning of these 
forms of the verb to the deaf and dumb, and has adopted 
that classification which seemed best adapted to this end. 
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He has beeA indebted to the Analytical Grammar of Pro- 
fessor Barnard, for some vajttable luxits on t^e cHstiiic-' 
tion between the ''proper and doubtful" Fotenti^j and 
Subjunctive. A Jarge part of. this section, hov^ver, and 
indeed much of the chapter on verbs may be considered 
as original^ the views expressed agreeing with the views 
of other writers only so far as the author's independent 
researches led him to the same conclusions. 

The test between the true potential, and the tenses 
classed as the potential douhtfkd^ (for want of a better 
namOj) is by substituting an adjective or adverb similar in 
meaning to the auxiliary verb. The former would still 
retain the potential form, the latter would resolve into the 
indicative. Thus *' He would go," may be translated by 
*' He wilfully loent^^ or " He was determined to go." So 
" I couLd not find you," answers to '' I woa not able to find 
you." But *' I would go if 1 could^^^ can only be rendered 
by " I should be willing to go if I were able."' 

1 Perfaapi the teiifles called Potential would be better denommated 
eondiUonal, 
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